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Editorial 


Measurements in Progressive Schools 

ROGRESSIVE SECONDARY education stands 
P:: urgent need of better methods of self- 
evaluation. The outcomes of the old educa- 
tion, expressed usually in terms of subject- 
matter achievement, can be rather easily 
measured by conventional subject-matter 
tests. The product of the new education, con- 
ceived in terms of the development of a wide 
variety of permanent, growing, self-propel- 
ling interests (plural) on the part of the 
pupil, cannot be adequately determined by 
such simple means. It is comforting to know, 
of course, that by the use of pupil projects of 
all sorts, by the use of extensive, voluntary 
readings, a high degree of individualization 
of instruction, etc., pupils “learn” as much 
of the subject matter as they did by the old 
methods, but that fact by itself is not a meas- 
ure of the success of the new education. 
Merely to do better what perhaps should not 
be done at all is not an acceptable criterion. 
What we need to know instead is something 
that will indicate the degree of a pupil’s in- 
terest, the lasting nature of that interest, its 
likelihood of being carried over in his daily 
life and habits outside of school, and his 
power or ability to pursue that interest vol- 
untarily and independently of the help of 
the teacher or the school. 

How can such things be measured? How 
is the teacher or the administrator to know 
that pupils are really gaining in the acquisi- 
tion of lasting, growing habits and interests 
of this sort? How can their growth be com- 


pared with that of other pupils? How may 
we measure the rate of growth? 

Obviously, these questions cannot be an- 
swered at the present time, and progressive 
educators, so far, seem to feel that perhaps 
we do not need to measure things as care- 
fully as we formerly tried to do—that, in- 
deed, some kinds of measurements tend to 
stultify good teaching. On the other hand, 
if the outcomes of the new education can be 
objectively determined, both in quality and 
quantity, it goes without saying that they 
will be secured more certainly, more con- 
sistently, and with greater economy of effort 
and time, and will concurrently do much to 
overcome the doubts of honest skeptics. 

Perhaps the best that can be done at pres- 
ent is for each teacher to keep a careful in- 
dividual record of the activities of each of 
her pupils, including such items as personal 
characteristics that have a bearing on his 
work, the suggestions given to him at each 
stage of the course, the way he has met these 
suggestions, his ability to go along on his 
own, his intelligence and degree of independ- 
ence in solving new problems—all this, not 
in abstract terms, but by a concrete account 
of his individual progress and growth during 
the course. Since intellectual growth and 
progress are largely dependent on reading 
ability and reading habits, such a record 
might well emphasize the nature, variety, 
and extent of the pupil’s voluntary reading in 
the field, his score on a reading comprehen- 
sion test in the field, both at the beginning 
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and at the end of the course, the nature of 
the library projects he has undertaken and 
completed, and the relative quality of his 
projects as compared concretely with those 
of his fellows. Finally, if information tests 
are not used as a means for grading and 
marking, and have no relation to our vicious 
system of credits, we may find that they can 
be divested of their evil characteristics and, 
when used diagnostically, may be found to 
throw much light on the depth and intensity 
of a pupil’s interests, as well as the nature of 
his difficulties in a given field of work. The 
measure of an interest, after all, is: What 
has one accomplished as the result of that 
interest ? 

There is no intention here to oversimplify 
either the complex nature of the new aims of 
education or of the problem of their meas- 
urement. It is merely suggested that the 
doctrine of interest (and of the building of 
interests) may be found helpful in providing 
a practical approach not only to the discovery 
of concrete methods and materials for the 
new education, but also to the problem of 
measuring its outcomes in terms of the aims 
professed. If all of this seems vague, sub- 
jective, and generally unsatisfactory, we may 
do well to remind ourselves that conventional 
education, with all of its vaunted emphasis 
on objective measurement of outcomes, is 
still on a time and age basis, and not on a 
quality or quantity basis. At the present time 
some twenty or twenty-five per cent of the 
students admitted to typical public institu- 
tions of higher learning—State universities, 
teachers colleges, etc-——have only eighth- 
grade reading ability or less. It may well be 
that one of the best methods for the evalua- 
tion of the new education will be the amount 
of reduction of that percentage! F. J. W. 


Whither Measurement? 

OCIAL ATTITUDES are mirrored in the 
S practices found in our schools. A case in 
point was the old concept of the relation be- 
tween capital and labor. As long as the em- 
ployer held to an autocratic treatment of the 


worker, the school followed suit. When in- 
dustry and social procedures in general be- 
gan the cooperative idea, we found a trend 
in the school to open up methods and give 
the pupils an opportunity to participate in 
their own education. Similar changes may 
be noted in the administration and super- 
vision of the school. 

The materialistic concept that grew out of 
our recent period of great scientific develop- 
ment (technological improvements) has had 
its influence on education. To be scientific, 
exact, and objective was the dominating aim 
of education. Questions to which a definite 
answer could be found were in the majority, 
Few stopped to realize that our most impor- 
tant problems had no definite answers. They 
must be reconsidered in the light of social, 
economic, and other vital life changes. 

Objective measurement in its construction 
and use has been concerned quite largely 
with the minutiae of education. We must ad- 
mit that many mistakes have been made. Yet 
any new device or technique is open to mis- 
use in the hands of those not sufficiently in- 
formed. To see the full implications of meas- 
urement in the light of highest objectives 
of education is the purpose of this number 
of Tue CLeartnc House. In other words, 
how can measurement be used to stimulate 
pupil activity, provide for pupil satisfactions, 
help in bridging the gap between the school 
and life, diagnose learning difficulties, pro- 
mote continued interest on the part of the 
pupil in the fields of study completed in 
school, reveal guidance information, and 
show significant accomplishments? Such 
agencies as the Codperative Test Service of 
the American Council on Education, Charac- 
ter Education Institution, Washington, D.C., 
bureaus of research and measurement in 
connection with universities and State edu- 
cation departments, and State testing pro- 
grams are actively engaged in promoting the 
use of tests. We hope that their efforts will 
adventure into the more significant aspects 
and uses of measuring devices. 


E. R. G. 
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Junior-High-School Conference 

The Tenth Annual Junior-High-School 
Conference will be held at New York Uni- 
versity Friday evening and Saturday morn- 
ing, April 6 and 7. “The Teacher as a Person 
in the New Era” has been selected as the 
central theme for the conference. 

The Advisory Committee has recom- 
mended the discontinuance of the Friday- 
evening group conferences, or round tables. 
The present plan calls for a general meet- 
ing Friday evening in the auditorium, with 
addresses by two outstanding educators. Fol- 
lowing the general session there will be an 
informal reception affording an opportunity 
for conference visitors to greet old friends 
and make new ones. 

The Saturday-morning program will offer 
a general meeting, with two keynote speak- 
ers. Following the general session there will 
be some twenty round-table meetings where 
the central theme of the conference will be 
discussed from as many points of view. 

The present plan for the organization of 
these groups calls for only one prepared 
speech, which should bring out the issues 
to be considered and emphasize the point of 
view taken. This prepared speech, about ten 
or fifteen minutes long, will be followed by 
a panel discussion. An invited panel of six 
to eight will take up the subject and, under 
the direction of a chairman, will develop it 
conversationally. The panel will be allowed 
about half an hour. Then the subject will be 
thrown open for discussion by all those in 
attendance. 

The general discussion will last about an 
hour, it is assumed. In the conference plans 
the general discussion is the most important 


phase of the whole program. The conference 
serves its purpose when it provides inspira- 
tion and “expiration’”—extensive opportu- 
nities for the free exchange of mature 
opinions by practitioners in the junior-high- 
school field. 

Educators need the constructive contribu- 
tions of laymen also. The Tenth Annual 
Junior-High-School Conference will wel- 
come laymen, especially those from the 
social-service institutions, whose work is in- 
timately related to schooling. 

“The teacher as a person” is fundamental 
to the success of the junior high schools. 
“The teacher as a person” is a reasonably 
new subject for discussion—or the new era 
has given it new interest. The teacher as “an 
academic robot,” a “scared rabbit,” “an 
automaton”—these types are so well known 
that they are lending their characteristics 
to the whole profession. But there are teach- 
ers who are persons—who are salt of the 
earth—integrated persons. The conference 
will throw some light into the dark cor- 
ners where teachers have been living. It will 
discover the teacher in essential relationships 
outside of the classroom—religious, moral, 
civic, social, political, industrial, economic 
relationships, and many others. The new era 
offers new difficulties and new potentialities 
that invalidate many old notions of the teach- 
er’s role. 

Correction 

The board of editors wishes to acknowl- 
edge an oversight in not crediting Mr. 
Raftery with the two poems that appeared 
in the January number. Mr. Raftery is an 
instructor in the Cleveland Junior High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 








The Program of Measurement in the 


Secondary Schools of Providence 
Richard D. Allen 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Allen needs no introduction to 
our readers. Measurement in the Providence 
schools is sanely administered and the result used 
wisely. E. R. G. 


URING THE PAST decade considerable 
progress in educational measurement 
has been achieved in the elementary schools. 
At first there were only a few scattered, 
experimental, subject tests that were tried 
rather hopefully by a few optimists. At pres- 
ent there are several excellent batteries of 
tests with reliable norms and with five or 
more forms, so that records of growth may 
be obtained for individuals, for classes, for 
schools, and for school systems. As a result 
of the use of these tests it is possible to dis- 
cover pupils with subject handicaps much 
earlier than they would otherwise be found 
by the classroom teacher. When these pupils 
are selected at the beginning of the term, the 
opportunities for remedial instruction are 
much greater. The results of such instruc- 
tion may also be measured, rather than 
merely estimated. Educational measurement 
has become so much a matter of ordinary 
routine in most progressive elementary 
schools that it is no longer questioned by 
teachers. As a result of the passing of this 
experimental stage, principals and supervi- 
sors can now devote their attention to fol- 
lowing up the results of the tests in order 
to ensure that each pupil has the necessary 
individual attention. Without adequate fol- 
low-up and remedial instruction, subject 
handicaps develop into mental and social at- 
titudes that are very difficult to overcome. 
While this progress has been going on 
in the elementary schools, the secondary 
schools, for the most part, have made com- 
paratively little progress. In fact, they are 
nearly a decade behind the elementary 


schools in this regard. Such backwardness is 
partly a result of the natural conservatism 
of secondary-school teachers. It has also been 
due to the fact that suitable tests for second- 
ary schools have not been available. In spite 
of the large number of tests on the market, 
few of them have had a sufficient number 
of forms to ensure a continuous testing pro- 
gram, while many are the work of isolated 
students or investigators who have not been 
able to command the confidence of school 
people. 

Realizing these deficiencies, the American 
Council on Education has been responsible 
for the establishment of the Codperative 
Testing Service, a noncommercial enterprise 
that was made possible through a generous 
subsidy by the General Education Board. 
By such a grant it was possible to provide 
reliable tests in all college preparatory sub- 
jects and to ensure a sufficient number of 
comparable forms in order that records of 
growth for individuals and groups might be 
assured. The advent of the Codperative 
Tests marks the beginning of a new era of 
educational measurements in secondary 
schools. It is sure to usher in a period of 
improvement in organization, methods, and 
curricula similar to the improvements made 
in the elementary schools during the past 
decade. 

Many of the best private schools im- 
mediately availed themselves of this service 
through membership in the Educational 
Records Bureau of New York, which is also 
a noncommercial enterprise and is associated 
with Codperative Testing Service for the 
purpose of promoting the use of educational 
measurements. By membership in_ this 
bureau any school, public or private, may 
purchase tests at the lowest possible cost and 
secure correcting and statistical service if 
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it is desired. Each school automatically be- 
comes a part of a huge program of codpera- 
tive research. Service is provided at cost, re- 
ports are issued from time to time, and gen- 
eral conferences are called for the discussion 
of common problems of interest. Through 
this program, each school may know exactly 
where it stands in achievement in each sub- 
ject in comparison with a large group of 
similar schools. Likewise, the teacher may 
know the exact percentile ratings of each 
student in subject achievement according to 
national norms. 

Public schools, however, have been very 
slow in becoming familiar with these new 
testing facilities and services. This may be 
due to the noncommercial aspects of the 
service, or to the fact that it is very easy for 
private schools to charge such service on the 
term bills of students, while special appro- 
priations must be provided in public schools. 
It may also be due to the fact that each 
private school may act as a unit, while a 
public school must usually be governed by 
the policies of the school department as a 
whole. Public schools are loath to join as- 
sociations since such items are not usually 
recognized in the budget of a school and 
have to be approved by the school commit- 
tee. Another obstacle to the use of such tests 
is the fact that the cost of such tests is not 
usually allocated to the budgets for instruc- 
tional supplies in each school, but is charged 
to the superintendent’s office. The lumping 
together of such an item for many schools 
tends to magnify the item when it reaches 
the school committee. If the tests were 
charged to school supplies and allocated to 
each school like textbooks, paper, and note- 
books, the item would appear in its proper 
setting and would not attract undue atten- 
tion. Perhaps the present method of book- 
keeping is due in part to the fact that tests 
have been regarded as of use to the adminis- 
tration rather than of service to the teachers 
and pupils. That is, survey aspects rather 
than the service aspects have received too 
much emphasis in the past. If this tendency 
is corrected, the budget for tests will not be 


unduly conspicuous and may cease to be a 
target for economy hounds. 

Experience has shown that few secondary- 
school teachers appear to understand the 
nature, purpose, method of construction, and 
possible uses of standardized tests. This de- 
ficiency should indicate an opportunity for 
educational leadership on the part of prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and administrators. One 
of the most obvious and successful methods 
of approach is through a rather restricted 
initial testing project. If the testing program 
is too extensive in the beginning, it will seem 
overburdensome to teachers and they will 
lose interest in the project. If, however, each 
teacher could experiment with the use of 
tests by testing one or two classes in a sub- 
ject, and if the project could be preceded 
and followed by discussions regarding the 
purpose, nature, uses, and method of con- 
struction of the tests, much could be accom- 
plished in encouraging a progressive attitude 
towards educational measurements. Quite 
frankly, the first testing program is for the 
purpose of educating the teachers more than 
of measuring the children. If this education- 
al stage for teachers is neglected, serious re- 
actions against tests are almost sure to take 
place and jeopardize the later success of the 
movement. Teachers must be led to under- 
stand and believe that progress in education, 
as in science and engineering, is intimately 
associated with measurement. Educators will 
command respect in direct proportion as 
measurements replace opinions. 

The most important objections which 
teachers and principals raise regarding the 
use of tests in secondary schools are: (1) 
the amount of school time required for the 
administration of tests, which usually 
amounts to two or three days each term or 
year; and (2) the additional labor of cor- 
rection, which becomes a serious burden to 
teachers. The first of these objections has 
been met, to a considerable extent, in Provi- 
dence, by setting the dates for the test dur- 
ing the last two or three days of the term. 
Administrative convenience requires that 
teachers’ marks be handed in before this 
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period. Both teachers and pupils know that 
the work of the last two or three days in 
class is not counted on the term report, and 
there naturally tends to be a let-down in the 
work. Reviews are in order, and pupils who 
feel that they do not need such review take 
occasion to be absent. This condition has al- 
ways appeared unavoidable. Even final ex- 
aminations have been given long before the 
end of the term in order that they may be 
corrected by teachers and included in the 
pupils’ marks. While this practice may ap- 
pear necessary for the older type, teacher- 
made examinations, it is not necessary with 
new-type examinations which are more com- 
prehensive and objective in their nature. In 
fact, there are many arguments for keeping 
the teacher’s mark and the standardized-test 
mark entirely separate from each other. 
Little can be achieved and much may be lost 
by combining them. Moreover, their separa- 
tion makes it possible to place the date for 
the administration of standardized tests dur- 
ing the last two or three days of the term. 
This also throws forward into the next term 
the analysis and use of the test results for 
purposes of remedial instruction. This is ex- 
tremely important because one of the most 
serious criticisms of tests has been that the 
results are not sufficiently used by teachers 
and pupils. If the tests are distributed to the 
pupils at the beginning of the new term and 
an opportunity is provided for their study in 
class for purposes of analysis and the plan- 
ning of remedial measures, time and effort 
may be saved by teachers and pupils alike. 
Another advantage of testing during the 
last days of the term is that the administra- 
tion of tests in college preparatory subjects 
may be simplified by the dismissal of classes 
in noncollege subjects. This plan leaves the 
teachers of such subjects free to assist in the 
correction of tests. Such an arrangement was 
impossible with the old-type tests because the 
judgment of the corrector was an important 
element in determining the mark. New-type 
tests, and especially the Codperative Tests, 
may be corrected by any clerks or teachers 
who are reasonably accurate in checking. 


This statement applies to tests in foreign 
languages and mathematics as well as to 
tests in the more general subjects. Naturally, 
teachers need some training in methods of 
test correction. The subject teachers should 
proctor their pupils in the examinations and 
should sample-check the work of the teach- 
ers who assist in test correction. By this 
method all of the correction of the examina- 
tions is done by the teacher during school 
time, but during time that is otherwise 
largely wasted. No teacher can justly com- 
plain of being overburdened with the work 
of correction. The only persons who might 
complain are the children who are released 
from school while their more unfortunate 
comrades are taking the test! Such com- 
plaints, however, are not probable. 

It may be suggested that pupils will not 
do their best on the tests if the results are 
not counted in the term’s work. This ob- 
jection may sound plausible, but much de- 
pends on how the results are to be used. In 
Providence, pupils are told that they have 
everything to win and nothing to lose by 
taking standardized tests at the end of the 
term. The teachers’ marks have already been 
recorded. If a pupil gets a lower mark in the 
test, the teacher’s mark stiil stands, and the 
teacher must take the responsibility for 
certifying in regard to diploma or college 
credits irrespective of the test mark. If, on 
the other hand, the test mark is higher than 
the teacher’s mark, the result may ensure a 
certificate mark for college or credit towards 
a diploma. 

Some teachers have suggested that such 
a procedure might decrease the effectiveness 
of a teacher’s mark. True, it might prevent 
the teacher from punishing pupils by means 
of assigning lower marks than they really 
deserve. But such teachers are in a very 
small minority. Most teachers are delighted 
when they find that a pupil has demonstrated 
in the test that he knew more than she had 
supposed. Many a pupil who may not have 
learned the lesson when it was assigned may 
have learned it at a later date. If so, he 
should have credit for what he knows ir- 
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respective of how or when he learned it. The 
new-type test at the end of the term makes 
it possible to give credit for even a “boot- 
legged education.” In fact, pupils who have 
been absent for much of the term but have 
been able to study at home receive school 
credit by taking such examinations. One boy 
in particular, who had been strapped to a 
bed for nearly three years, gained credit for 
nearly an entire senior-high-school course 
by passing the same examinations that his 
more fortunate comrades had taken. 

In fact, this latter feature is one of the 
most important aspects of the program of 
standardized measurement. A nurse, thirty- 
five years of age, who had never spent a day 
in the senior high school, but who had read 
widely while on duty, rated among the high- 
est ten per cent of the pupils in the twelfth 
grade according to the literary acquaintance 
test, and had a “B” rating in the English 
usage test. It would be unjust to deny school 
credit to such a person who clearly excelled 
the average twelfth-grade pupil. A boy who 
had spent nearly six years of short periods 
in many different senior high schools without 
obtaining enough credits for graduation 
achieved a “B”’ rating in four years of Latin 
and three years of French through the Co- 
operative Tests. Such an achievement deter- 
mines his educational status with an accuracy 
that was impossible a few years ago. A 
young contractor, twenty-eight years old, 
who had attended night school and had 
studied mathematics because he liked it, had 
a ninety-five percentile rating in intermediate 
algebra and in geometry. Certainly no one 
would deny such a man credit towards col- 
lege entrance. In fact, he deserves more 
credit than one who has been “spoon fed” 
in class. The use of such tests means the 
liberation of education from credits in terms 
of time, attendance, and submission to in- 
struction. What we teach is not as important 
as what pupils /earn, whether teacher-taught 
or self-taught. The possibilities of educa- 
tional measurements for extension credits 
are almost unlimited. It is hard to over- 
estimate the possible effects upon education. 


Every teacher rebels more or less at rec- 
ord keeping. The keeping of records may be 
a purely clerical detail if performed by a 
clerk as a matter of routine. But the same 
records, kept graphically by a teacher or 
counselor who is interested in measuring the 
educational growth of an individual, may 
become one of the most convincing types of 
personnel research. It is an important part 
of the study of individual differences. Every 
school becomes a laboratory of educational 
measurement. Numerous questions arise out 
of every situation, and individuals become 
much more interesting in proportion as we 
know more about them. The new record 
form for public schools, devised by a com- 
mittee of the Educational Records Bureau, 
provides a six-year record that may be used 
effectively for purposes of guidance and for 
the study of individual growth. These rec- 
ords may be obtained by inquiry at the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, New York City. 

The Providence program does not con- 
template the testing of any pupil more often 
than once each year; that is, whenever he 
finishes one, two, three, or four years of 
work in any subject. The subjects which are 
continuous, such as foreign language and 
English usage, provide records of growth 
over several years. This is not exactly true, 
however, in unit subjects such as algebra, 
geometry, history, etc., although it is natural 
to expect that some relationship may exist 
between the different branches of mathe- 
matics or between English history and mod- 
ern European history. The cost of test papers 
averages about four cents each. 

As curriculum research and revision prog- 
ress, it is probable that there will be fewer 
scattered units in the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary schools and a more continuous de- 
velopment of general fields of skill and 
knowledge. Provision has been made through 
the Cooperative Test Service for the con- 
tinuous adaptation of tests to changing con- 
ditions. It is hoped that in the future, public 
schools will not lag behind private schools in 
their interest in educational measurements 
and their use of educational tests. 











Adapting Measurement to the Changes 


in Secondary Education 
D. Welty Lefever 


Epitor’s Note: Dr. Lefever is associate professor 
of education, University of Southern California. 
He points out very clearly the changes necessary in 
measurement in view of the newer trends in sec- 
ondary education. B. R. G. 


ECENT TRENDs in the reorganization of 
R secondary education have resulted in a 
change of emphasis. The mastery of sub- 
ject matter is being subordinated to larger 
aims. The trend is towards realism and away 
from the learning of words for the sake of 
an appearance of culture. The trend is away 
from the compartmentalization of the pres- 
ent secondary-school program. There are to 
be no hard and fast boundary lines between 
subject fields, because these interfere with 
the formation of larger thought units. 

The educational program is striving to as- 
sist the pupil in forming a comprehensive 
view of life and its problems. Stress is be- 
ing placed on the appreciation of values in 
a correct prospective rather than upon con- 
formity to traditional standards of learning. 

Citizens frequently complain that our 
schools are graduating large numbers of par- 
rots who know a number of things in a super- 
ficial way. There is considerable truth in 
this accusation, although I believe the schools 
may not be entirely to blame. Much of our 
educational procedure teaches the pupil “to 
think with his memory instead of remember- 
ing with his thinker.” Many students are still 
dependent on textbooks and class notes for 
their ideas on any subject. Naturally we can- 
not expect the pupil to remember any con- 
siderable proportion of what he has been 
taught in school. Instead we should expect 
him to have formed certain basic concepts 
and to have learned where to locate more 
detailed information whenever he needs it. 

This train of reasoning might lead to the 


mistaken notion that if a pupil is to remem- 
ber only the important concepts in each sub- 
ject he studies, he should be taught these 
concepts in condensed form. No such short 
cut is possible, however. In order that these 
fundamental concepts may become a basic 
part of his knowledge, they must grow and 
develop in his experience through the active 
processes of reasoning, discussion, trial and 
error, and direct application. Many facts, 
ideas, and items of information will have 
been learned and forgotten. Their loss is not 
to be mourned, however, if their sojourn in 
the mind of the pupil has assisted in the 
construction of important concepts and pat- 
terns of thinking. If the passing procession 
of facts and ideas leaves behind only an in- 
definite and vague jumble of superficialities, 
certainly the educative process has failed. 
The thesis of this brief discussion is that 
the tests and measurements procedure em- 
ployed by the instructor will have much to 
do with determining the effectiveness of the 
learning process for the pupil. In other 
words, there is a close correspondence be- 
tween test procedures and study methods. 
The degree of this correlation will be deter- 
mined in part by the prominence given test- 
ing procedures in deciding the marks for the 
course. Tests and examinations usually exert 
a very considerable influence on the nature 
of the rewards which the pupil may expect 
from the course. Recommendations to col- 
lege, admission to scholarship societies, and 
the approval of parents and friends depend 
largely on the mark received by the pupil, 
which in turn is determined by the pupil's 
success in tests or examinations. There will 
naturally be a powerful incentive for the pu- 
pil to study in whatever manner will guaran- 
tee him the highest possible score he can 
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make on the test. This effort to conform to 
the requirements of the test is not necessarily 
a conscious one on the part of the pupil. In 
addition to his desire to receive the best pos- 
sible score on the test, his ideas of study 
procedure are definitely suggested by the na- 
ture of the test questions. 

A valid test is one which reflects as ac- 
curately as possible the elements of the abili- 
ties it is constructed to measure in their 
proper proportions. In other words, a valid 
test should be created in the image of the 
learning process, in the image of the activi- 
ties and concepts which have developed in 
the pupil’s experience. In spite of this, how- 
ever, in many classrooms the activities and 
experiences of the pupil have been largely 
molded in the image of the tests and exam- 
inations used by the instructor. 

A few specific examples are no doubt in 
order. The objective-type test lends itself to 
an extensive sampling of the subject matter. 
Unless this scattering over the whole face of 
the subject is balanced by questions which 
require the pupil to probe deeply into basic 
principles, there is likely to be a correspond- 
ing lack of depth in the thinking of the pupil. 
This weakness on the part of the objective- 
type test as it is often constructed is much 
too common to be considered lightly. The 
instructor’s efforts to stress more significant 
and more basic topics may be seriously ham- 
pered by the fact that the pupil’s mark does 
not depend so much upon careful and en- 
thusiastic thinking as upon the number of 
fact questions his memory enables him to an- 
swer correctly. Why does the instructor em- 
ploy test items so much out of harmony with 
his major objective? This paradoxical situa- 
tion is easily explained. It is much easier to 
construct test items having to do with ob- 
vious facts than it is to measure the growth 
of ideas, the pupil’s appreciation of values, 
or the development of the power of inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Emphasis on the factual elements of the 
subject encourages the pupil to cram in prep- 
aration for an examination. Such a response 


from him is natural when his thinking from 
day to day has less ultimate value in deter- 
mining the immediate rewards of study than 
the information he can stuff into his head 
just before examination time. 

The vague and indefinite essay examina- 
tion presents a temptation to the brighter 
pupil to bluff. An opportunity to bluff is of- 
fered by the question which may be satisfied 
by a hazy and slipshod discussion. Usually 
this free and easy discussion wanders aim- 
lessly about the subject supported by very 
few facts or principles. In constructing an 
essay-type question, the instructor should 
analyze the background of knowledge re- 
quired to answer the question. He should 
make sure that the pupil will require a gen- 
erous supply of correlated facts and the ex- 
perience of having thought carefully and 
systematically on the subject in order to give 
an acceptable response. 

In harmony with the growing demand for 
a more realistic approach to the study of so- 
cial problems, it is especially important to 
design tests which will not penalize the pupil 
for failure to conform to certain particular 
points of view with respect to social and po- 
litical policies and ideas. In many classrooms 
the pupil soon learns from personal experi- 
ence or from the remarks of his fellow pupils 
that it is wise to answer questions in har- 
mony with the ideas and beliefs of the in- 
structor. How can we expect to encourage 
the development of ability to think thorough- 
ly and independently so long as the rewards 
are given to those who conform? Pupils fre- 
quently complain that the situation requires 
them to study the instructor, his hobbies, 
vanities, and pet aversions in order to achieve 
a high mark. Honor societies with their de- 
mand for a high scholarship record pass 
their rewards most frequently to the con- 
formist type of pupil. Perhaps then, we may 
have cause to be thankful for the fact that in 
so many schools the really able pupils sel- 
dom belong to the scholarship societies. 

There are numerous elements in the me- 
chanics of test construction which assist in 
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making a test more or less superficial. Cer- 
tain types of test items, particularly true- 
false and multiple-choice questions, offer an 
opportunity for guessing, which in turn may 
encourage the pupil to take a gambler’s 
chance. Specific determiners may in some 
instances offer clues to the correct answers 
to the pupil familiar with their effect. The 
large majority of the test items may be so 
easy as to place unwarranted responsibility 
on the few items for which there was a dif- 
ference in response. Some of the items in- 
cluded in the test may be ambiguous or 
highly debatable. With these his success will 
not be an accurate reflection of his ability or 
his knowledge. Unfair emphasis in the selec- 
tion of test items may, if he is fortunate, re- 
ward the pupil whose approach to the sub- 
ject has been unsystematic and erratic. 

With less emphasis on marks, there will 
be less need for concern about the pupil’s 
total score. If we can remove some of the 
stress now placed on the comparison of 
scores among the members of a class, we may 
be able to increase the pupil’s respect for the 
test as a measure of his own knowledge and 
efficiency in that subject field. One of the 
chief reasons why tests at the present time 
do not include more questions requiring the 
pupil to reason and to make independent 
judgments is because such items are difficult 
to score objectively. They are frequently 
controversial and do not lend themselves as a 
rule to objective form. These difficulties 
would be much less important if we were to 
use tests and measurements chiefly for their 
instructional values and less as a means of 
determining pupil’s marks. Even highly de- 
batable true-false items may have real value 
when used as exercises in judgment and 
when the pupil is not penalized because of 
the decision he makes. 

Secondary schools will do well to follow 
the lead of many elementary schools in 
stressing the diagnostic use of tests. When 
tests are used to check the learning proc- 
ess and to discover pupil difficulties they will 
tend to aid rather than to hinder the develop- 


ment of a thoroughgoing as well as a com- 
prehensive understanding of the subject 
field. 

In order that tests and measurements may 
function in harmony with the newer ideals of 
secondary education in stressing independent 
thinking, clear reasoning, and the correlation 
of ideas and experiences regardless of arbi- 
trary boundary lines, the following points are 
suggested : 


1. The work of the course should be analyzed 
so that the major objectives for the learning 
process may be clearly seen. 

2. Proper differentiation should be made be- 
tween important facts essential to a thorough un- 
derstanding of the subject and the many super- 
ficial facts required to give completeness and back- 
ground to the course. 

3. Tests should be constructed to reflect the 
emphasis actually given the various phases of the 
course in the classwork. 

4. The pupil’s ability to apply the principles he 
has learned should be measured as well as his 
knowledge of the principles themselves. 

5. Problem situations requiring a series of steps 
in reasoning should be frequent. In presenting 
these situations, the law of the single variable 
should be kept in mind. If the pupil’s reasoning 
is judged solely on the basis of a correct answer 
to the problem, elements of skill or memory may 
be the determining factors. These problem-type 
questions may reduce the objectivity of the test 
as a whole; but if the particular nature of the 
response made by the pupil is not employed in 
a critical manner in deciding his mark, this lack 
of objectivity may not be a serious fault. 

6. Fact questions should be given their proper 
place in the program of measurement, because a 
foundation of factual knowledge is required for 
accurate thinking. 

7. Care should be taken in test construction so 
that the questions do not require a knowledge of 
the exact wording of the text. This caution ap- 
plies particularly to completion items. 

8. Test items should be constructed which will 
stress the interrelationship between different sub- 
ject fields. 

9. Some questions should measure the pupil's 
personal interest in the subject field. He should 
have an opportunity to set forth his own discover- 
ies. 

10. The pupil’s appreciation of values should be 
measured as far as possible. These items must 
of necessity be subtle and indirect. It is difficult 
to avoid questions which will enable the bright 
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pupil to fake cleverly an interest he does not 
possess. Little success has been achieved in the con- 
struction of this type of test item up to the present 
time, but further experimentation may be more 
successful. 

11. An important class of test items is that which 
will reveal learning difficulties. We need to meas- 
ure the efficiency of the skills essential to work 
in the subject field. Poor study habits and an in- 
ability to correlate facts into a meaningful pattern 
should be discovered, in so far as possible. 


Measurement in education is much more 
than a fad. No matter how radical may be 
the changes which the future will bring in 
the field of secondary education, the place of 


testing procedure will still be important. A 
test ideally should constitute a clear window 
looking into the learning process in the pu- 
pil’s mind. In spite of its intrinsic impor- 
tance, testing must assume its correct posi- 
tion in the educative process. It must not be 
the tail that wags the dog. The activities and 
experiences of the course must determine the 
test, not vice versa. If we recognize the in- 
herent limitations of test procedure, and if 
we plan careful experimentation, we should 
be able to produce measuring instruments 
better suited for the more vitalized instruc- 
tion of the new secondary education. 











Creative Measurement 


Earl R. Gabler 


Epitor’s Note: Earl R. Gabler is assistant profes- 
sor of education in the School of Education of 
New York University. His attack on the problem 
of teaching tests and measurements is definitely 
creative and progressive. He knows whereof he 
writes. A. D. W. 


HATEVER we do in the school is condi- 
\X) tioned by a philosophy of education. 
Early education was marked by a considera- 
tion of the child as a miniature adult, and 
our content, practices, and procedures were 
influenced accordingly. Along with this came 
the idea of formal discipline which held that 
it made no difference what a child studied so 
long as it was difficult and unpleasant. 

“How do you like school, Johnny?” 

“T hate it.” 

“Then that is just the place for you,” said 
the citizen of yesterday as he chuckled to 
himself. “How do you like your teacher ?” 

“T hate her.” 

“Well, then she must be a pretty good 
teacher. How do you like arithmetic?” 

“T don’t like it at all.” 

“That subject, my son, is the subject for 
you, for if you don’t like it and it is difficult 
to conquer, then your mind will be stronger.” 

This way of thinking was not restricted to 
the field of education. In the field of medi- 
cine it was held that the patient had to be 
hurt a little if the prescription was to do 
him any good. Liniment was worthless un- 
less it burned and blistered. If the pill was 
bitter, it had power to cure. Direct blood- 
letting and indirect bloodletting through the 
use of leeches are other examples of the pain 
cure. The medicine should be nasty in order 
to be good; the nastier the better. Think of 
the witches’ brew in Macbeth in this con- 
nection—it had magic potency. 

The practices in law, particularly with 
reference to criminals, followed along the 


same line—‘‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.” No attempt was made at re- 
habilitation. The juvenile delinquent was 
treated in the same way as the adult or 
seasoned offender. 

The religious person could be distin- 
guished from the group by his long face, 
reflecting a life of mental and physical pain, 
Furthermore, mental and physical suffering 
were supposed to develop the spiritual side 
of the individual. The hell-fire type of re- 
ligion, proposed to make people travel the 
“straight and narrow,” served very much in 
the same sense, while the examination is gen- 
erally utilized in forcing pupils to become 
educated—to follow blindly with fear and 
trembling the dictates of authority. 

Let us take stock and see where we are 
today. Have we progressed very far? Do 
any practices remain that are reminiscent of 
the old attitudes? Are pupils encouraged to 
take a subject because the subject strength- 
ens the mind? Is there any truth in the 
thesis that an objective that is difficult of 
accomplishment is of great worth? The edu- 
cational situation would be ideal if none of 
the conditions mentioned were in existence 
today. Yet a cursory look at our examining 
procedure convinces us that we are still very 
old fashioned. The examination is still used 
as a “tail twister,” a club to force pupils to 
study. The difficulty of the examination is 
frequently used as an index of the scholar- 
liness of the instructor and the value of the 
subject in which it is given. What about the 
effect of such practice on the pupils? One 
hears considerable controversy regarding the 
number of deaths each year due to football 
injuries, and each year an effort is made to 
revise the rules towards eliminating in so 
far as practicable the extreme hazards of 
the game. What about the number of pupil 
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deaths that are caused largely by ill-con- 
ceived and badly administered examinations ? 
It is safe to say that they exceed the num- 
ber of deaths due to football injuries. 

An analysis of the news featured by our 
daily papers, particularly at examination 
time, gives ample substantiation to this state- 
ment. Headings setting forth the fact that 
some public-school pupil or college student 
has committed suicide because of the fear 
of coming examinations appear year after 
year. Do we count the fatalities and revise 
the rules? No, we do not. We consider the 
pupil wrong or at fault, not adjusted to our 
educational system, as though pupils should 
be adjusted to our educational practices 
rather than the practices to the pupils. Or 
maybe we ascribe some cause other than the 
examination as the reason for the pupil’s 
difficulty. Furthermore, if the damage would 
stop with those killed, it would not be so 
bad. Think of the numbers that must travel 
through life with a mind warped by fears 
and inhibitions that keep back the free flow 
of the individual’s powers. We have become 
so habituated to the evils of the examination 
that they are overlooked (very much in the 
same way as the evils of capitalism have 
been overlooked). 

In national elections it is said, “As goes 
Maine, so goes the Nation.” Likewise, edu- 
cationally, it may be said, “As goes the ex- 
amination, so goes the teaching.” In other 
words, the type and number of examina- 
tions given, together with the importance at- 
tached to them, condition not only the 
methods used in teaching but the content as 
well. If the examination should call for facts, 
the teaching will be directed towards the 
objective of having pupils memorize for re- 
call at examination time. Education then 
becomes something to be obtained, weighed, 
stamped, and placed in a safe-deposit box, 
there gradually to waste away because of 
disuse. Worse than this, however, is the 
case where the pupil acquires a positive dis- 
like for education. In this instance, what 
facts have been obtained will be forgotten 


more rapidly, and any opportunity for 
future interest in the phase of education con- 
cerned will be blighted. 


OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENT 


The discussion up to this point has been 
related in general to all measuring pro- 
cedures. Does the objective type of test make 
any contribution to our techniques? To the 
pioneering work of such individuals as Rice, 
Thorndike, Courtis, and Buckingham we 
owe an objectification of our examining 
practices. This objectification has made pos- 
sible a greater accuracy and a finer treat- 
ment in dealing with the factual outcomes 
of education. Diagnostic and remedial work 
through pretest teaching has been greatly 
enhanced in those subjects where the ac- 
quisition of definite skills and knowledges 
are necessary. Yet we must keep in mind 
that the skills and knowledges alone are not 
the ends of education. Note the cartoon en- 
titled “Keep Firing” on page 336. 

That facts alone are not the ends of educa- 
tion is revealed in the first place by learning 
studies which show that most of the informa- 
tion acquired is forgotten twelve to eighteen 
months after the final examination in the 
subject is given. And, in the second place, 
the amount of information revealed through 
an examination gives no indication of one 
of the most important elements contributing 
to an education; i.e., the process involved in 
its acquisition. The learning of the pupil who 
has a personal interest in a subject has a 
greater educational significance than the 
learning of the pupil who has been forced 
to study. This is true even though the pupil 
with a personal or self-created interest has 
a smaller fund of information at the close 
of the course than the externally stimulated 
pupil. The process in acquiring information 
is very important. It is a sign of whether 
real education has occurred and whether 
continued educational growth can be ex- 
pected. 

Administrators and teachers have in many 
instances used the standardized test as a 
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KEEP FIRING! 


means of measuring pupil progress. The 
tests are readily available, easy to administer 
and score, and give indisputable evidence of 
whatever they measure, facts or application 
of principles. The danger that lurks in the 
use of the standardized test is in accepting 
it as a measure of the whole of education 
when it is only a measure of a part. Neither 
the subjective or objective variety of test 
gives a proper estimate of the pupil’s ability 
as an intellectual explorer on his own ac- 
count. 
GUIDING FACTORS 

In developing the so-called creative aspect 
of measurement, education was considered 
as an interaction between the school en- 
vironment and life problems. The point of 
attack is the individual. The pupil is treated 
as a bundle of potentialities ever ready 
and capable of individual purposing if giv- 


en a chance. The school may be thought of 
as pupil centered rather than teacher cen- 
tered or subject-matter centered. The ac- 
tivity of the pupil, interpreted to mean what 
the pupil is stimulated to do for himself 
rather than what he is forced to do, becomes 
the basis of education. 

In this way of looking at education the 
teacher assumes a place as a guide or skill- 
ful director of the learning activities. She 
“teaches” less so that pupils may be given 
opportunities to learn more. Her efforts are 
directed towards encouraging pupils to 
create and develop personal interests in re- 
lation to the school’s offering. One of the 
definite results would be to have pupils help 
in planning the curriculum. Another objec- 
tive would be represented by the codperative 
effort of pupils in suggesting and working 
out appropriate learning devices. The articu- 
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lation of education with life is obtained as 
a culminating and natural result of these ac- 
complishments. 

The method involved in stimulating the 
learning process should be as varied as life 
itself. True learning cannot be based alone 
upon verbal memory. One of the most con- 
sistent and valid criticisms of our schoolwork 
is that it is too abstract. In our attempt to 
cover large amounts of printed materials 
(courses of study, textbooks), we have 
neglected the other avenues to understand- 
ing. Education is furthered by employing as 
many different sense perceptions as possible. 
The resultant idea likewise becomes a real 
and living force when it is used. In other 
words, the motor accompaniment of the idea 
or thought is necessary to complete the re- 
action cycle and make for understanding. 


CREATIVE MEASUREMENT 


With these concepts of education in mind 
another point of view relative to the use 
and application of tests has been sought. The 


TEST Yi 


ae CT1INS: Here is a chance for you to help “Mickey 

AS "Minnie Mouse” with their English. You all have 
aon thes speak in the movies, haven't you? And you 
remember that their language is not always of the best. 

Below you see a picture of Mickey Mouse and 

Minnie Mouse; then in a series of twenty pictures of 
action they talk. As they are undecided as to how to ex- 
press themselves correctly, beside each picture ie written 
& sentence, within which is shown their trouble. You are 
to let thes know how to speak correctly by underlining the 
correct fora. 





“Hurry! Buy a cup of ice cold lemonade before 


we shall have (drank - drunk) it al1.* 


“Each of ay taske (were - was) enjoyable but 
bard." 





"Yesterday 1 (swam - swum) for hours-in this 


wild sea, but today I's enjoying riding on it.® 





“The old horse gust be tired, Mickey, for he 


has (run « ran) two ailes." 





main features of this different and possible 
new point of view may be characterized as 
follows : to use tests as instructional devices 
wherein pupils learn through taking the tests 
and by participating in their construction ; to 
consider testing as giving an opportunity for 
the creative expression of the teacher and 
the pupil and offering a dynamic, realistic, 
and stimulating treatment of the materials 
of learning; and to consider examinations 
not as ends in themselves but as processes 
that effect very materially the knowledge 
and attitude of pupils. 

In order to show the application of the 
principles of testing set forth, a few illustra- 
tions of representative tests are given. These 
illustrations have been taken from the new- 
type tests handed in by students in the classes 
in measurement. A new-type test embodying 
the principles of creative measurement is 
required of all students taking the course. 
Everything possible is done to stimulate in- 
dividual expression of the students. Many 
of the students are teachers in service and 
a large number of these use the test ideas 
in teaching in their own field. Some of these 
teachers have obtained excellent results by 
having groups of pupils engaged in this type 
of test construction as a learning project. 


CORRECT USAGE 


ARRANGE THE CORRECT 
WORD, WHO'S OR WHOSE 


IN THE FOLLOWING 


Lords /TENWIS RACKET IS 
THIS? 


a tei i 
WINNING ats GAME? 
A\iwse CALLING? 

SDONT YOU KNOW 


Lee VOICE THAT 1S? 
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Illustration number one (page 337) is an 
example of the pictorially stimulated recog- 
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nition type of test. No one would question 
but that test items of this nature would be 
more enjoyable to the junior-high-school 
pupil, would stimulate the pupil’s interest, 
and cause him to do his best. 

A type of manipulative recognition is re- 
vealed in illustrations two (page 337) and 
three (above). Notice that in number two the 
pupil makes the correct response by placing 
on top the movable flap of paper that con- 
tains the right response, in this case either 
who’s or whose. This same idea may be used 
with the true and false questions. Illustra- 
tion number three presents an interesting 
manipulative device for the purpose of rec- 
ognizing verbs. 

Illustration number four, opposite, pre- 
sents the manipulative visual-recognition 
type. The pupil selects from a large envelope 
pasted above the directions for taking the 
test by choosing the appropriate card for 
each envelope. The cards belonging in the 
envelopes entitled “Uncapping Knife” and 
“Queen Introducing Cage” are shown ready 
to be pushed down into the envelopes. Note 
the hole at the bottom center of the other 
envelopes which registers a letter revealing 
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Words are the tools of thought and the 
junior high school particularly is a period 
where the development of the pupil’s active 
vocabulary is important. Illustration number 
five, below, represents an attempt to ac- 
tive vocabulary enlargement through pre- 
senting a real situation that calls for dis- 
criminating word choice. The directions say, 
“You remember that we learned how ad- 
jectives are often picture words and that in 
order to portray a picture, whether it be 
seen actually with our eyes or only in our 
minds, appropriate adjectives or words car- 
rying the exact pictures must be chosen. 
You will see here a number of pictures, and 
under each is a sentence. Underline the one 
appropriate adjective, the one which best 
describes the picture. Underline only one of 
the four words.” 

Illustration six on page 339 is a type of 
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manipulate evaluation of the actual prin- 
ciple or process. As is true with the other 
manipulative test items, the purpose here is 
to get away from the paper-and-pencil type 
of reaction with its wordy, verbal, and ab- 
stract responses. This type of test item has 
many applications in the natural sciences. 

The manipulative matching type of test 
is set up in the same way as the ordinary 
matching type (see illustration seven, oppo- 
site). The difference exists in the manner in 
which the questions are answered. Notice 
the number of strings attached to the coun- 
tries in column B. These strings are to be 
twisted around the brass studs in column A, 
the connection revealing the country in 
which certain important buildings are 
located. This test item as well as the other 
manipulatively answered test items shown 
can be used over and over. 

The manipulative real-matching type 
represents a step beyond the manipulative 
matching in that the actual picture or dia- 
gram representing a certain principle or 
theory is to be matched with its correct 
definition. This type of test is shown in il- 
lustration eight, page 340. 


Part Iv 
In Column A at the left are the names of some well- 

known buildings. in column 5, at the right, are the places 

where they are found. By means of the corde tie up the 


bullaing with its correct location, 
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otal score . 

Illustration number nine on page 340 pre- 
sents a situation closely akin to that pre- 
sented in the preceding illustration. This 
may be designated the Manipulative Real- 
Multiple Choice. The directions say, “This 
test represents the three generalized types of 
figures. Each figure has three suggestions of 
lines suitable to the type. You shouid select 
one, in each of the three cases, with the 
best arrangement of lines and allow it to re- 
main on top. This is done by removing all 
others that may be over it and by bending 
down the line drawings at the perforations.” 

Illustration ten, page 340, is a different 
type of manipulative real-multiple choice. In 
this test the pupil indicates the choice by 
pointing the arrow towards one of the three 
pictures on each line that is most appropri- 
ate according to the question asked. 

Space does not here permit the inclusion 
of illustrations showing other variations of 
the established recognition and recall type 
of test items. Neither does it seem appropri- 
ate at this time to answer the objections that 
may be raised to the use of the ideas pre- 
sented. It may be said briefly that the type 
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of measurement presented seems to get 
away from the wordy paper-and-pencil test 
and presents information from a more near- 
ly lifelike application. A number of teachers 
who have helped in the development of this 
point of view are at present using success- 
fully the teaching and testing techniques pre- 
sented. 

Due recognition is given to the following 
for the use of materials in this article: to 
the McCall Publishing Company for use of 
copyright pictures used in illustration one; 
to Miss Lora E. Tuckwell for use of the 
ideas presented in illustrations one and five; 
to Miss Arlene Root for contributions set 
forth in illustrations two and three; to Mr. 
Charles J. Reichert for illustration four ; to 
Mrs. Charles F. Dawson for illustrations 
six and eight; to Miss Ethel A. Grote for 
illustration seven; to Miss Dorothy Osch- 
mann for illustration nine; and to Miss 
Winifred Havecker for illustration ten. The 
cartoon, “Keep Firing,” is the work of Mr. 
I. Renov. 
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Winston B. Stephens 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Stephens is associated with the 
Educational Records Bureau of New York City. 
His comments should be valuable to every high- 
school teacher. E. R. G. 


N THE MIDST of the arguments about the 
I educational value of examinations, when, 
on the one hand, we hear a demand for 
abandonment of this form of pernicious hu- 
man torture and, on the other, a cry for more 
and still more examinations, it is well not 
only to listen attentively to what extremists 
on both sides have to say, but to formulate 
for ourselves a clear conception of the part 
that we are expecting examinations to play 
in our own educational practice. If we do 
this conscientiously, we shall very likely 
find that we have not only been occasional- 
ly misusing such instruments, but that we 
have been careless in their preparation or se- 
lection and have often interpreted the results 
with an easy confidence, but in ways which 
we discover to be unjustifiable. 

The mass of evidence which has been ac- 
cumulated from various studies of examina- 
tion results shows most impressively that we 
have been accustomed to accept with little 
or no question the mark or grade which some 
teacher or corrector has assigned a paper and 
to let it represent in our minds, and on the 
records, an accurate estimate of a pupil’s 
demonstrated knowledge of, or achievement 
in, a certain segment of subject matter when, 
as a matter of fact, it may mean something 
radically different from what we take it to 
mean. It may be only professionally chival- 
rous so to trust the grades of other teachers, 
since we should find, by carefully checking 
them, that our own, over a period of months 
or years, tend to be disconcertingly incon- 
sistent. Such courtesy, however, can scarcely 
be defended from the standpoint of scientific 
accuracy or educational honesty. 

There is consolation, of a sort, in knowing 


that it is not alone teachers who are subject 
to this perverse variability in judgment and 
estimate. The superintendent of an excellent 
suburban school system recently recounted 
the following experience. In three successive 
years three different school physicians had 
reported on the physical condition of all the 
pupils in his district, and it was discovered 
that there was so little agreement among the 
reports that the superintendent determined 
to find out whether one physician would be 
consistent in his own ratings. The latest ap- 
pointee, therefore, a very able and conscien- 
tious man, was asked to make the usual sur- 
vey, giving each pupil an A, B, or C rating 
in the various categories of physical fitness. 
The individual record cards were then prop- 
erly filed and two weeks or so later the physi- 
cian was asked to repeat the survey in pre- 
cisely the same fashion, without reference 
to his first reports. Then the two sets of cards 
were compared and he was most astonished 
and perplexed to discover what wide dis- 
crepancies existed between the ratings he 
had given the same pupils, based on condi- 
tions which could not have changed material- 
ly in two weeks’ time. 

This simple experiment, and its convincing 
results, started the physician at once on a 
search for more reliable methods of rating 
children on the basis of their physical condi- 
tion. He might have reacted differently had 
he been less of a scientist and more of a 
fatalist, and we can conceive, perhaps, of 
his having argued somewhat as follows: 

“Tt is a waste of time to attempt to give 
these children ratings on their physical con- 
ditions, if the ratings are so likely to be un- 
reliable. They might better be playing out of 
doors and building up stronger, healthier 
bodies. Most of them are practically normal 
in most respects, anyway, and their parents 
or family physicians would know of anything 
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radically wrong. Then, too, there are sensi- 
tive children to whom it may be psychologi- 
cally harmful to have to undergo even a rou- 
tine physical examination. Many of them are 
likely to get false ideas about their own con- 
ditions and to think something must be 
wrong with them, or may worry unduly about 
some slight trouble the physician may find. 
It is much better, since we cannot be sure 
that our judgments are truly reliable, to 
abandon these examinations and to devote 
the time and money spent on them to provid- 
ing more healthful body-building exercises 
for the children.” 

Such an argument reveals its flaws more 
readily when made to apply to physical ex- 
aminations than when it is offered, with ap- 
propriate changes and enlargements, to con- 
demn ordinary school examinations in the 
various subjects studied. But the flaws exist 
in the logic of all such thinking, and it is 
just as unnecessary and unwise to abandon 
the subject-matter examinations as it would 
be to give up properly conducted physical 
examinations. There is, however, a very ob- 
vious and pressing need to use all such in- 
struments with the greatest care and with a 
clearer understanding of their purposes and 
limitations and of the dangers of misinter- 
preting the results. Examinations themselves 
need to be prepared or selected with greater 
pains and with a definite conception of the 
functions they are expected to perform. 

In considering these functions it is well to 
keep in mind the various purposes for which 
examinations are or may be used, the types 
best suited to serve each of these purposes, 
and the combination best adapted to supply 
the precise information we are seeking. 

By far the most general use of examina- 
tions has always been to measure knowledge 
or skills that have been acquired through 
study, training, or experience. They have 
served as both quantitative and qualitative 
measures of the contents of our mental store- 
houses. Such inventories have been taken at 
specified times for various reasons, among 
others to determine an individual’s progress 


in studies, qualifications for promotion, 
graduation or appointment to a position, or 
his particular mental or physical status at a 
given time. Most of these functions, because 
they are concerned with the measurement of 
accumulated knowledge or learned skills, 
have tended to develop among the users of 
examinations the habit of looking backward 
over what has been accomplished, with a 
vision which does not sufficiently include, as 
it should, what lies ahead. In other words, it 
has very often been the case that examina- 
tions have been employed to determine mere- 
ly whether or not an individual, at a specified 
time, has acquired a stipulated minimum 
amount of knowledge or skill. 

It is quite true that we can measure only 
what exists and not what has yet to be de- 
veloped. No fault can, therefore, logically 
be found with the fact that an examination 
can measure only what an individual knows, 
or is capable of doing, at the time he is ex- 
amined, and that this knowledge or ability 
is something that has been acquired or de- 
veloped in the past. What is truly regret- 
table, however, is that so frequently exam- 
ination results are looked at, recorded, and 
filed away with no serious question as to 
their meaning for the future. To be sure, if 
Johnny has failed to meet a fixed minimum 
standard, there are fixed penalties imposed, 
such as the repetition of a subject or a grade, 
but the use of the results of examinations for 
the purpose of charting a student’s future 
course is not as widely, nor as fully, de- 
veloped as we might desire. 

An impressive tabulation of figures ac- 
cumulates constantly in the offices of the 
United States Weather Bureau, but all of the 
information contained therein would be of 
small value if it were not carefully studied 
with relation to the future as well as the 
past. Conditions of atmospheric pressure, 
temperature, humidity, the velocity and di- 
rection of air currents are of untold im- 
portance to aerial and marine navigation 
and to human life and welfare in general. 
If it were not possible to predict, with some 
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degree of accuracy, what such conditions 
would be likely to be for several days ahead 
on the basis of these assembled data, the 
value of the latter would be considerably re- 
duced. It may be of some interest, to be sure, 
just to know that the barometric readings in 
given areas have been what they have for a 
series of months or years, but when that in- 
formation, together with other facts, can be 
used to predict storms, droughts, or intense 
waves of heat or cold, society is directly bene- 
fited by the knowledge. 

Tabulations of school grades, test and ex- 
amination results, physical and health rec- 
ords, personality ratings and commentary 
are but evidences of the expenditure of un- 
told time and pains in their assembling, un- 
less they are actively used for the future 
benefit of the individuals to which they refer. 

Most good teachers have always regarded 
examinations as a means of aiding students 
to avoid in future performance the mistakes 
they have once made. They have carefully 
read the answers given and as carefully 
pointed out errors and faulty technique. 
They have not only returned to their classes 
sets of papers upon which all wrong answers 
have been clearly indicated and helpful no- 
tations have been made, but they have dis- 
cussed individual papers with their writers, 
thus making of the examination a real teach- 
ing instrument with a positive, direct, and 
immediate educational value. So far, so 
good, but this laudable procedure has usually 
been separately carried out by teachers with- 
in the limits of their own subject-matter 
fields and the students’ whole growth prob- 
lem has not had sufficient study in the light 
of a sequence of educational measurements 
covering all his scholastic activities. 

Quite recently we have heard much of 
educational and vocational-guidance pro- 
grams, the latter being but one aspect of the 
former. Even though hard times and the un- 
scientific methods of some self-styled guid- 
ance counselors have threatened their de- 
served success, such programs in the hands 
of capable, trained, and sympathetic people 


offer to the student of the future some 
escape from a routine which is deaf and 
blind to his own needs and invaluable help 
in picking his way through the maze of edu- 
cational offerings to the goal which for him 
affords the greatest chance of success and 
happiness in life. The very foundation, how- 
ever, of all sound guidance programs is built 
on carefully arranged personal data, much of 
which consists of the results of various kinds 
of examinations or tests. The function of this 
material, when employed by the guidance 
counselor, is very clearly concerned with the 
future of the student, just as weather re- 
ports are made to serve aviators, sea cap- 
tains, and farmers as aids in planning their 
activities for the days ahead. 

In using examination results as a basis for 
making decisions with regard to the future, 
which is really what educational guidance 
seeks to do for the student, or to aid him in 
doing for himself, it is essential that we 
know how safely such results can be de- 
pended upon to predict what we want to 
know. Is it safe, for example, to conclude 
that a boy who has been failed in his course 
in elementary algebra should abandon his 
hopes of becoming an electrical or civil en- 
gineer ? We know that a decision based upon 
such information alone would be premature 
and might, in fact, be utterly unsound. The 
boy might be like one discovered in the 
course of the Pennsylvania Study, whose 
teacher had found it “necessary” to give him 
so many zeros for inattention and unpre- 
pared assignments that he failed ignomini- 
ously for the year; yet he made exceedingly 
high scores on several achievement tests in 
algebra, including several set by the teacher 
himself, and was undoubtedly a more cap- 
able mathematician than the teacher was. 

School grades based upon classwork and 
ordinary examination marks have the ad- 
vantage of applying, asa rule, to subject mat- 
ter that has been definitely assigned by the 
teacher for special preparation. They also 
take into consideration certain human fac- 
tors which are of importance, though per- 
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haps not strictly a part of the information 
for which the grade is being given. Teach- 
ers, unwittingly sometimes, and at other 
times with full intent, use grades as rewards 
or penalties. A mark in French, for instance, 
is often a composite grade for English as 
well as French, deportment, attention, neat- 
ness, handwriting, effort, admiration for the 
teacher, and what you will. Many of these 
things deserve to be noted and perhaps 
graded by the teacher of French, but it is 
a little illogical to compare students’ actual 
knowledge of the language alone on the basis 
of such omnibus ratings. 

Gradually we are finding ways of breaking 
up teacher estimates into their proper com- 
ponent parts, but we are a long way yet from 
that much-to-be-desired state in which we 
shall really know exactly what teachers’ 
grades mean, whether they are based upon 
class exercises or the usual form of examina- 
tion. It is highly desirable, therefore, and 
really indispensable, if we are to attempt to 
measure educational products with any de- 
gree of accuracy, to supplement teachers’ 
grades by some form of estimate provided by 
measuring devices that yield comparable re- 
sults. 

The so-called objective, or new-type, tests 
and examinations developed in recent years 
are prepared with the definite purpose of 
eliminating, so far as possible, those factors 
which have proved the greatest weakness of 
the essay form of examination. They leave 
little or no room for the expression of opin- 
ion or judgment by the scorer, and they are 
composed of a large number of carefully 
selected questions covering, by a scientifically 
planned sampling, the entire scope of any 
course or subject. The best of them appear 
in a series of forms, each of which is com- 
parable to the others; that is, of known rela- 
tive difficulty and testing the same sort of 
thing. Their statistical reliability and validity 
are experimentally established and those who 
use them can know what they can be ex- 
pected to measure and what the results will 
mean in terms of norms or average scores 


secured from the testing of hundreds or 
thousands of representative pupils. 

When standardized tests have been prop- 
erly constructed and are available in ade- 
quate series of comparable forms, they fur- 
nish the most reliable means of measuring 
educational capacities and achievements, and 
are invaluable supplements to the traditional 
type of examining material. Though they do 
not thus far directly measure certain im- 
portant aspects of student ability, such as 
creativeness or ingenuity, originality, the aes- 
thetic values in appreciation, and the power 
to organize material and present it in finished 
form, as in an essay, they may be depended 
upon to serve as a stable, uniform means of 
determining the degree to which individuals 
possess other fundamental abilities and 
knowledge. This information provides the 
bedrock upon which the foundation of a 
program of student guidance must be built 
if it is to be more than a haphazard system 
constructed of a mass of subjective data un- 
related to any common standard. 

Testing alone, however, does not consti- 
tute guidance. Sympathetic and intelligent 
interpretation of all pertinent information 
that can be made available in usable form is 
necessary in any well-planned effort to ana- 
lyze a student’s problems and to set him on 
the road at whose end lies his success in 
life. This information should be collected in 
systematic fashion over as long a period of 
time as is feasible, and should include, in ad- 
dition to all the data usually assembled in 
school files, much that is not often collected 
except in institutions that have already in- 
troduced the maintenance of comprehensive 
cumulative records. Such records, of which 
the best known and most widely used are the 
forms published by the American Council on 
Education in Washington, are thus far the 
most efficient means of recording and pre- 
serving the many kinds of information it is 
essential to have at one’s immediate com- 
mand in any well-organized system of stu- 
dent guidance. The importance in a guidance 
program of cumulative records and stand- 
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ardized tests has been recently emphasized 
by Dean Max McConn of Lehigh Univer- 
sity in an article entitled “Educational Guid- 
ance Is Now Possible,” appearing in the Oc- 
tober 1933 issue of The Educational Record. 
Dean McConn says: 

“For the present an ideal State high-school 
guidance program may be conceived as in- 
cluding : 

“1, The annual testing, with standardized 
objective achievement tests, of all pupils in 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 
in all the fields in which instruction is regu- 
larly given, with the inclusion of standard- 
ized psychological or aptitude tests at suit- 
able iuatervals—perhaps in the ninth grade 
and the twelfth or the tenth and twelfth— 
and of such tests as the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank and the Bernreuter Introver- 
sion Scales. If and when reliable tests are 
developed for the measurement of ‘personal- 
ity’ traits, one or more such tests would 
doubtless be added. 

“2. The maintenance of cumulative rec- 
ords, to summarize compactly and graphical- 
ly each individual student’s successive show- 
ings in the objective tests and his parallel 
record in (subjective) school grades, with 
the addition of strictly factual notes on such 
items as physical and mental health, family 
background, financial situation, study condi- 
tions, vocational experiences, unusual ac- 
complishments, reported interests, educa- 
tional and vocational plans, and the like. 

“3. The provision of adequate counseling 
service, either through partially specialized 
personnel officers (sometimes called deans 
of boys and deans of girls), or through 
homeroom or studyroom teachers, or other 
teachers chosen on account of special apti- 
tude, with reasonable reduction of the teach- 
ing schedules of all such counselors to allow 
for this special service.” 

Cumulative record forms, such as those 
published by the American Council, make it 
possible to tabulate and to indicate graphical- 
ly school grades and the results of standard- 
ized tests, and to record a great deal of es- 


sential information about a pupil’s family 
and environment, his physical and mental 
well-being, his interests, activities, and ex- 
periences, his social adjustment, personality 
and character traits, and his aims and de- 
sires. They are so arranged that a six-year 
history of a pupil can be recorded in its 
chronological sequence, with all information 
properly compartmented for most efficient 
interpretation. When filled out with proper 
care and completeness, such a record reveals 
an astonishing amount of exceedingly impor- 
tant information about a pupil and becomes 
a dependable and powerful ally of the coun- 
selor who seeks to understand the pupil be- 
fore advising him. 

So far as possible all examining material 
should yield results which can be safely used 
and fully understood when presented as part 
of a long-term record. For this reason it is 
most important that subjective school marks, 
though they form a necessary element in 
such a record, should be supplemented by 
objective and comparable ratings based upon 
highly reliable standardized tests. It is de- 
sirable that such tests be administered regu- 
larly at approximately the same time each 
year, and that, whenever possible, the tests 
used be available in a large number of com- 
parable forms, so that the results obtained 
from the use of any of these forms may be 
directly and safely compared with those ob- 
tained from the others. Until recently it has 
been difficult to find tests published in a 
sufficient number of forms for use in a long 
series of annual programs. The need for 
them, especially at the high-school and col- 
lege levels, became so apparent at the time 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching engaged in the Pennsyl- 
vania Study, that the Codperative Test Serv- 
ice was established by the American Council 
on Education with a very generous subsidy 
provided by the General Education Board. 
The purpose of this organization, composed 
of leading test-making experts in different 
parts of the country, is to prepare at least 
ten comparable forms of tests for use in all 
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the academic subject-matter fields of the 
high school and junior college. A new form 
of each test is to be made available each year 
in time for use in a cooperative testing pro- 
gram arranged for the late spring. 

The Director of the Cooperative Test 
Service, Dr. Ben D. Wood, has recently been 
appointed Director of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, organized in 1927 for the pur- 
pose of sponsoring the use of comparable 
tests among its member schools. It conducts 
two annual testing programs for independent 
schools, of which there are over 230 in its 
membership, and last year organized a pro- 
gram for public schools under the direction 
of its Public Schools Advisory Committee, 
whose chairman is Dr. A. B. Meredith of 
New York University. For several years the 
Bureau has been able to furnish college-ad- 
missions officers with cumulative records of 
comparable test measures for those students 
in member schools that have participated in 
the annual testing programs. These records 
have supplemented and aided in the inter- 
pretation of school grades and other data 
submitted at the time of application for ad- 
mission. 

Recognizing the necessity for progress in 
changes in admissions procedure, the Bu- 


reau’s Committee on School and College Re- 
lations, under the chairmanship of Dr. Eu- 
gene R. Smith, published a report in May 
1932, in which several specific recommenda- 
tions were made to college- and university- 
admissions officers. In reply to a question- 
naire accompanying the report, a large num- 
ber of these officials expressed their willing- 
ness to cooperate with the committee in its 
effort to improve entrance practices, and to 
give due weight to cumulative records includ- 
ing the results of comparable objective tests 
in aptitude and achievement. An increasing 
number of institutions of higher learning 
have requested such records when they have 
been available and a greater interest in their 
maintenance has been evidenced among sec- 
ondary schools. A brief modified form of the 
American Council cumulative record form, 
used with such signal success by the Carnegie 
Foundation in the Pennsylvania Study, has 
met with general approval and has been re- 
cently adopted by a number of schools. Such 
an instrument, when properly filled out, will 
present to college-admissions officers more 
complete and carefully selected information 
about the school and personal history of a 
candidate for entrance than can be made so 
efficiently available in any other way. 








Intelligence in the New Era 
Lloyd N. Yepsen 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Yepsen of the Department of 
Educational Psychology of the School of Education 
of New York University has set forth what we 
may expect regarding the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of personal effectiveness (intelligence) in the 
new era. E. R. G. 


HE PROPER USE Of the inherited ability of 
T ine individual has been dependent upon 
chance, upon fortuitous circumstances, for 
such a long period in man’s development that 
it will be difficult to appreciate the fact that 
undoubtedly the time is coming when such 
inefficiency will no longer be possible. We 
may be certain that movements which are 
in effect today will eventuate in the de- 
velopment of a society which will not con- 
done the failure of an individual to utilize 
to the fullest degree the ability he may pos- 
sess. The shift in emphasis that is to occur 
with even greater increase during the com- 
ing years will capitalize the units of energy 
of every type, and included will be the units 
of intelligence, or, as we shall call it, “effec- 
tiveness,” possessed by individuals and 
groups of individuals. 

Today’s wasteful method of using the in- 
dividual and combined intelligences will be as 
severely criticized as is the ineffective use 
or dissipation of the resources of the coun- 
try. That the natural resources of the coun- 
try can be used up is evidenced by today’s 
definite predictions of the length of time coal 
and oil will last. The intelligence of man 
cannot be used up, but, although it is a con- 
tinuous presentation, it still must be utilized 
effectively. We may anticipate that in the 
future the psychological study, interpreta- 
tion, and guidance of the individual will be 
as systematized and the individual as classi- 
fied as any other unit in the then existing 
State. It is not to be expected that new “in- 
telligences” will be discovered, but it is cer- 
tain that the proper use of the individual 
and composite capabilities will be found. 

The concept of intelligence as we view it 


today is largely a confused one. Whether we 
are certain that the multifactor theory, the 
specific factor theory, or any other theory is 
the true point of view actually makes but 
little difference. We are certain that the dif- 
ferences that exist between individuals are 
due, in a large measure, to differences in de- 
grees of intelligence and not to differences in 
environment with its formal or informal 
training. One does not need to employ fine 
measurements to demonstrate gross differ- 
ences, but one may do so if finer discrimina- 
tions are necessary. These manifestations of 
this indefinable thing we have chosen to call 
intelligence may be and are carefully studied 
by the clinical psychologist and less effective- 
ly so by the inadequately trained layman. Re- 
finements in techniques are certain to follow 
forceful demands for more accurate means 
of classification. In 1917 the psychologists 
met the challenge presented by the large 
numbers of men drafted for military duty, 
and advanced the status of measurement and 
its application many years. Whether only the 
recurrence of such an emergency can effect 
another advance is problematical, for there is 
a redirection in the attention that is being 
paid to the study of the individual. Much of 
the attention is due to the challenges that are 
being presented by the changing situations 
as they exist today. 

The rapidity of the development of the 
study of intelligence since the possibility of 
quantitative measurement was demonstrated 
has given a false security to those who have 
sought to use the results. It is to be seen that 
although there may be considerable disagree- 
ment as to what constitutes intelligence, there 
is an underlying sameness in the theories 
when we consider them as a whole. It is not 
a single, unitary thing, for even those who 
hold to the point of view that intelligence is 
unitary allow additional attributes which, 
while not identical with, are similar to the 
factors found in such views as the multi- 
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factor theory. In clinical work, and clinical 
work brings into relief the variations of the 
individual as well as the differences between 
individuals, it is noted that there are types 
of functioning related to various mental 
levels. In order to understand these differ- 
ences in functioning many clinicians have 
found very useful the tripartite classifica- 
tion of Thorndike, Warren, Doll, Pintner, 
and others. This specifies (rather theoreti- 
cally although there is a tendency for statisti- 
cal differentiation of the types) that man’s 
ability may be classified under three head- 
ings—abstract or verbal, manual or nonver- 
bal, and social. Let it be said that as concepts 
these types of mental ability are workable. 
There are outstanding instances of the sev- 
eral types to be found in individuals who are 
grossly classified as being on the same level 
of ability. One may appear to be of greater 
ability than another but the general ability 
level will be found to be equivalent. It is not 
true that a single individual must fall in one 
of the three categories for, as is the case in 
all instances of human variation, there are 
degrees. An individual may be predominately 
verbal but possess a fairly high level of man- 
ual skill, or of social skill. This type of in- 
dividual would succeed, as far as level is 
concerned, equally well in a task demanding 
verbal ability, one demanding manual ability, 
or one demanding social ability. Actual suc- 
cess might be determined by other factors 
such as interest or even fortuitous circum- 
stances. We may safely say that with our 
present means of study the great majority of 
individuals are undifferentiated. At certain 
levels, yet to be determined statistically, it is 
very important to know the type of ability 
the individual may possess, for unless a speci- 
fied type is demonstrated, success in a given 
occupation may be out of the question. 
The use of such differences in the “qual- 
ity” of the ability may be expected to become 
of more importance as additional data are 
available regarding the manner of delinea- 
tion and objectification. A high vertical level 
of verbal ability is certainly not equivalent 
to an equally high level of nonverbal abil- 


ity if one is possessed and not the other, 
Success, however, may be equivalent in both 
instances. It is recognized that it is impos- 
sible to determine the extent of the individ- 
ual’s ability, but it is possible to construct 
from a sample the pattern of it so that we 
may quite adequately estimate the full ex- 
tent just as the anthropologist reconstructs 
the cranium or body structure of primitive 
man from a small portion of the jawbone, 
We are and will be more and more con- 
cerned with the increase in the validity of 
the sampling technique and may expect to 
find just what sample or samples we may 
need to measure adequately the height of the 
development of the effectiveness of the in- 
dividual which is now limited to the study 
of the small segment we have called intelli- 
gence. When the height is determined an- 
other limited sampling may be necessary to 
determine certain other characteristics of in- 
telligence such as type. Considering only this 
thing that we call intelligence and disregard- 
ing all the other factors that must be con- 
sidered the proper utilization of the individ- 
ual will be more feasible. Abstract ability of 
a thirty-degree level will not be expected 
to function in a situation in which ten-degree 
ability is necessary. No nonverbal individual 
will be allowed to place himself or be per- 
mitted to be placed in a situation necessitat- 
ing social or verbal ability. This is so fre- 
quently a factor in maladjustment today that 
it is not difficult to see that such placement 
may begin to function in a relatively short 
time and need not be reserved until more 
complete and more adequate means of study 
are available. 

Today we realize that while intelligence 
may be a significant factor in the adjustment 
or the maladjustment, the success or the 
failure of the individual, there are other 
factors which play important parts in this 
presence or absence of adjustment or suc- 
cess. At the present time we may find it 
difficult or impossible to study or quantify 
these other factors but our situation is no 
different from the status of measurement 
of intelligence or the study of the higher 
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mental processes prior to the time these 
processes were studied by Ebbinghaus. 
While we no longer share the enthusiasm 
of Weber and Fechner as to the value of 
psychophysical measures, we can realize 
that the present status is but a station along 
the road to the better understanding of the 
totality of the individual. The astronomer’s 
young assistant whose errors directed at- 
tention to the study of the personal equation 
has been lost to memory as far as name is 
concerned but the fact that he did experi- 
ence differently the time the star crossed 
the meridian began the great work culminat- 
ing in the study of individual differences. 
The importance of Galton’s and of Cattell’s 
early work is not in the techniques devel- 
oped but in the leads they determined. Binet’s 
contribution was in methodology and he 
meant by no means to leave his scale as he 
did at the time of his untimely death. 

Viewing, then, the next steps in the light 
of the present and the prospects of the fu- 
ture is not so difficult when we see what has 
happened following the other eras. Too long 
a pause, however, has been made at this way- 
station. We have by no means reached the 
end of the line, although satisfaction may 
blind us to the necessity of a new forward 
movement. 

Intelligence, as we view it today, must be 
lost sight of in the work that is to come. It 
will not be assumed to be the end of the 
understanding of the individual when a 
measure is made of the intelligence. Instead 
of the simple and often one-sided factor 
many now consider it as an index of the 
individual; something more inclusive will 
take its place. We may call this for the time 
being the effectiveness of the individual. This 
will be a combination of many phases some 
perhaps not now studied. But it will be more 
than a combination, more than a summation 
—it will be a combination properly weighted 
and evaluated since there is no basis for be- 
lieving or even asserting that two individ- 
uals possessing the same effectiveness will 
obtain it in exactly the same manner. In any 
organism as complex as the human it is ex- 
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pecting the impossible to presume that two 
individuals are identical. This effectiveness, 
or integration, of the individual is certainly 
not expressed in the end scores of the test- 
ing devices now in use, such as test ages and 
test quotients. No adequate method has been 
devised for the combination of the multi- 
plicity of measures that may be made of the 
person today, but that is because our meth- 
ods of study are lacking in some vital re- 
spects yet to be determined. When we will 
have learned to combine, to summate, to 
express the actual and the potential effec- 
tiveness of the individual our present meth- 
ods will appear crude and woefully inade- 
quate. 

When we can express this effectiveness 
we may expect proper utilization of human 
resources. Goals will be set for the individ- 
uals at specified times during their develop- 
ing years and at a time when definiteness 
may be secured the ultimate goal will be set 
in accordance with anticipated demands. It 
will be possible at that time to set the goals 
for persons with certain degrees of effec- 
tiveness with considerable accuracy as we 
are now able to predict for the low-grade 
mental deficients. A certain latitude will be 
permitted in accordance with situational cir- 
cumstances, but since these may change but 
little in the majority of cases no great lee- 
way will be necessary. This will have a pro- 
found effect upon the training that is given. 

The effects upon the schools will be nu- 
merous. The executives of schools of all 
levels will know in advance the expected 
load. This will mean careful planning and 
continual check upon the product of the 
schools at the various levels. The teachers, 
who will be selected and trained for their 
jobs and be teachers in every sense of the 
word, will not find the problems they have 
today, since the students will be qualified 
to enter upon their work. The interests of 
the learner will be a factor in determining 
the effectiveness which will be used in guid- 
ance and adjustment, so that no longer will 
false motivation be necessary. In fact we 
may expect to find motivation drop out of 
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the educational methods course of study. The 
goals of the students will be set for them as 
they are periodically studied but in effect 
they will choose their own goals, for a cer- 
tain degree of effectiveness will mean a cer- 
tain goal and the attainment of that goal will 
guarantee adjustment at all points in the 
learning process and in later placement. 

The effect upon the professions will be 
noteworthy. All the members of the various 
professions will be adequately trained. Their 
training will have been so real that the gen- 
eral attainment will be far beyond what is 
found today except in the cases of those who 
have by every measure found their proper 
place. There will be no overcrowding, for 
no greater number will be allowed than nec- 
essary and besides there are so many types 
of work in the various professions that no 
real difficulty will be experienced in plac- 
ing all who have been designated and fit for 
the specific profession. There will still re- 
main individual initiative for although se- 
curity may be provided the limits of any 
profession can always be extended. This will 
permit greater advances than we have seen 
under the present system where only a very 
few have been outstanding in any of the 
professions. Each adult will find his place- 
ment as advantageous to him as the proper 
placement of a plant in the best soil and 
climatic conditions. 

In industry the effect will be to train for 
specific jobs. Replacements in industry will 
be on an actuarial basis determined far 
enough in advance for specific training of 
the prospective worker. There will be a 
greater number of better trained and more 
efficient workers at all levels than we even 
now anticipate. This will mean that greater 
productivity will be possible if the same 
amount of time is devoted to producing, but 
it will be controlled, and subsequent tech- 
nological developments will serve to reduce 
the working hours to a very low number 
per comparable unit of time. This has often 
been predicted, taking into account advances 
in machinery, but no one has considered what 
will happen if nothing more is done than to 


place correctly the individuals in industry, 

Socially the effect will be to provide such 
a great amount of free time that from the 
standpoint of the present it will be danger- 
ous. In the future this will not be the case, 
however, since specific training will be given 
and we may expect leisure to be spent not 
only in enjoying a rich experience but much 
of it will be in direct connection with the 
individual assignment. In addition there will 
be a professionalized group who will so 
carefully direct the leisure-time activities 
that the problems which we now face will 
not be seen. 

But the greatest effect will be possible in 
the adjustment of the individual to life as a 
whole. It is well known that much of the 
maladjustment of today may be directly 
traced to the environment, that the environ- 
ment causes maladjustment through effect- 
ing improper stresses and strains. This will 
be impossible since the individual at all times 
will be placed in accord with his total con- 
figuration and when the relationships are 
at all times proper maladjustment cannot 
follow. If it should occur it will be brought 
quickly to the attention of the professional 
group and a restudy made in order to elimi- 
nate it. This will have the effect of reducing 
the large number of mental-hygiene prob- 
lems, criminals, and the insane. Welfare 
problems will persist but not to the extent 
of today. It will be impossible for many of 
them to appear, so carefully will the train- 
ing and placement be made at all times. 

It is possible, then, to assume that the 
means we have at hand today will be and 
can be greatly extended in the study and 
placement of the individual. Those who are 
now using some of the techniques available 
should be sure that they are not expecting 
results greater than the techniques now al- 
low. Individualization should continue and 
be enlarged in scope; generalization is not 
possible as far as humans are concerned. 
Each individualization will further the work 
until such a time as the proper formula for 
the expression of the effectiveness of the 
individual will be a routine matter. 








The High-School Principal to 
His Faculty 


H. H. Ryan 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Ryan, principal of the Wiscon- 
sin High School, University of Wisconsin, puts the 
old fire and brimstone into this article. You can- 
not miss reading this article. We welcome others 
along the same line. E. R. G. 


Y TEMERITY in taking a few minutes 
M of your time here is rooted in the con- 
viction that it will be highly profitable for 
all of us to seek as clear a view as possible 
of the attitudes towards education which 
are being displayed by certain types of in- 
fluential people. None of us, I assume, is 
content to drift along in a fog; if there are 
hidden dangers ahead, we want to know all 
we can about their location and their char- 
acter. Perhaps we all have our moments of 
discouragement or even surrender, when we 
feel the impulse to flee from the deck to 
the bunk below, to shut out the sights and 
sounds of the storm by pulling the blanket 
over one’s head, to seek relief in some de- 
gree of ignorance. But such a retreat will 
not long satisfy any of the personalities of 
this faculty. 

I think that any one of us can look back 
now at certain vivid experiences which he 
could not understand at the time of their 
occurrence, and in the light of current events 
can set up interpretations of those experi- 
ences which are as disturbing as they are 
logical. I propose to review here, by way 
of example, a series of such experiences; 
and to show what seems to me to be the rela- 
tion between those experiences and some of 
the elements of the public-school situation 
of today. In this narrative the first-person 
pronoun will be prominent ; you are respect- 
fully asked to believe that this prominence 
carries with it no arrogance whatever. 

In the fall of 1930 I assumed the princi- 
palship of a junior high school of 1,600 pu- 


pils and 65 teachers. I had not been consulted 
about the assignment; I had been called into 
the superintendent’s office and peremptorily 
transferred to the position from a comforta- 
ble job which I had hoped to enjoy for a 
few years. I came out of the chief’s office 
and sat down on a bench with my head in 
my hands, and tried to muster courage to 
go back and refuse to be transferred. An 
assistant superintendent came along, a big, 
masculine looking woman with a heart as 
feminine as a debutante’s. She put a broad 
hand on my shoulder and advised me not 
to be so downcast over my promotion; she 
thought I would not mind it after I got used 
to it. 

The school in question was the first junior 
high school in the city ; it had been in opera- 
tion for three years; it had had two princi- 
pals in those three years, both estimable men. 
It had been under gruelling fire throughout 
its brief existence, and I hesitated to insert 
my one and only head into the trajectory. 

But in the month of vacation which fol- 
lowed the notification, I achieved for myself 
a soothing rationalization of the whole mat- 
ter. Whatever the ills which beset the in- 
stitution, they were certainly not incurable. 
The incodrdination between the school and 
the senior high school to which it was tribu- 
tary would certainly yield to persistent effort 
towards mutual understanding. If the schol- 
arship was wabbly as alleged, a determined 
campaign would soon rectify that. If the 
behavior of the pupils was symptomatic of 
irresponsibility, a more mature attitude 
could be taught. There was much evidence 
to indicate that the organized attack on the 
school was prompted by a determination on 
the part of peanut politicians to bring to 
heel a stubborn superintendent, who had 
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persistently refused to surrender the school 
system to the racketeers. To accomplish 
their ends, these public enemies thought it 
necessary to weaken the superintendent, to 
discredit him and his works, to promote dis- 
affection in the ranks, and so wrest the con- 
trol from him. 

Certainly, thought I, all these are minor 
considerations ; they can be handled. 

As I look back now at the struggles of 
those next few years, the pieces of that jig- 
saw puzzle fit easily into place. But at the 
time, I seemed to be thrashing about in a 
world whose underlying principles were 
strange to me. Effects that should have fol- 
lowed certain acts of mine did not appear. 
An array of airtight evidence produced no 
change of contention on the part of the 
critics. When I sat down to lunch with a 
critic, and presented the facts as I had col- 
lected them, he looked over my head and 
repeated the stereotyped criticisms that I had 
heard months before. The whole controversy 
seemed to be without rhyme or reason. 

I had many conferences with the principal 
of the senior high school. Conferences were 
promoted between groups of both faculties. 
Almost 100 per cent of these conferences 
were utterly barren of results in the direc- 
tion of codperation. In discussing contro- 
versial points, we of the junior high school 
seemed to have no prospect of anything more 
than a married man’s compromise. 

A group of senior-high-school teachers 
carried the fight to our graduates after their 
enrollment in the upper school. In the class- 
room, our school was openly sneered at, pu- 
pils who displayed some degree of loyalty 
were berated and ridiculed, and instruction 
time was used to argue the merits of various 
conceptions of education. Pupils were forced 
to side with the teacher in order that their 
intellectual merit might be clear to the 
teacher. 

In all the opposition I could find nothing 
that seemed like a sincere desire to know 
the truth about matters; there was only the 
desire to exterminate our school. 


This senior high school received its pu- 
pils from two kinds of schools: one was our 
junior high school ; the other was a group of 
eighth-grade schools. These two sources fur- 
nished about equal numbers of pupils. I set 
out to make comparisons between the two 
sets of pupils—those from our school and 
those from the traditional schools. I got hold 
of the rank list of the graduating class of 
the senior high school. Some of the gradu- 
ates were our pupils and some were from 
the elementary schools. Counting down from 
the top, the first sixteen were our pupils; 
the seventeenth was from an elementary 
school. The higher positions in the list were 
almost monopolized by our pupils. I pub- 
lished the findings, and brought down on my 
head a torrent of abuse, of protests about 
the unreliability of statistics, of insinuations 
that while figures don’t lie, liars do figure. 

We were solemnly told that the accelera- 
tion which was a part of our program of 
ability grouping was ruining the brighter pu- 
pils. But in the eleven classes which gradu- 
ated from the senior high school while I 
was in a position to observe, every valedic- 
torian was the product of one of our ac- 
celerated groups. Our representatives in Phi 
Beta Kappa at the local university were in 
number out of all proportion to our enroll- 
ment. 

There was much complaint about the in- 
struction in foreign language. I instituted 
proceedings which resulted in the testing of 
all the tenth-grade classes in French. When 
the comparative scores were presented, the 
senior-high products were far in the lead. 
Then I discovered that these tenth-grade 
classes were largely composed of juniors and 
seniors. When the scores of the upperclass- 
men were eliminated, the two groups ran 
closely parallel. 

Some parents complained that the funda- 
mentals were being neglected. The pupils 
challenged the parents to a public spelling 
match and won a decisive victory. 

And so it went. Every scrap of tangible 
evidence was to the credit of the work which 
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the school was doing. But there was never 
the slightest decrease in the slander which 
came from certain quarters. 

The position of elementary-school princi- 
pal in that city has always been one of pres- 
tige, dignity, and generous income. A meet- 
ing of these principals for the discussion of 
an educational problem is always a highly 
creditable affair. Some one slyly suggested 
to those men that a spread of the junior- 
high-school movement in the city wouid re- 
duce the elementary schools to a six-grade 
status—and how would you like that? Thus 
a new group of ardent opponents was cre- 
ated overnight. 

Within the past two or three years the 
success of that campaign has become evi- 
dent. The school is no longer a junior high 
school. It enrolls only ninth-grade pupils— 
a kind of halfway house between the ele- 
mentary and high schools. The junior-high- 
school movement in that city is, at best, in 
a state of suspended animation. 

A few weeks ago I found in a Chicago 
paper a statement by a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education, defending the 
abolition of the junior high schools of that 
city. This man cited the case of the city about 
which I have been talking; he said that the 
junior high schools had been a failure there; 
he quoted the same old stereotyped argu- 
ments that were current in the old days. He 
cited as his authority a member of the board 
of the sister city, a man whose qualifications 
for educational diagnosis are nil. 

You have noted the campaign which is 
being waged by the Chicago Tribune, The 
Saturday Evening Post, and the Taxpayers’ 
Associations to drive education back to the 
days of the little red schoolhouse. Then there 
was the infamous Chicago Committee, self- 
appointed to control the expenditures of the 
Chicago schools and of other school systems 
which did their banking in Chicago. These 
men, approximately 150 of them, spoke as 
citizens and taxpayers of Chicago; but in- 
vestigation has revealed that less than half 
of them live in Chicago, only about one 


third of them have ever voted in Chicago, so 
far as is known, and apparently not a single 
one has ever sent a child to the public schools. 

Perhaps you sense the connecting thread 
which runs throughout this whole paper— 
the unrelenting campaign of the wealthy 
selfish man to avoid his share of the cost of 
public enterprise. The assault upon the jun- 
ior high school in the first city discussed 
above emanated from the wealthy-selfish 
and was carried on through a representative 
on the board. This board member capitalized 
his affiliations to extend his influence. He 
had spies in the schools and in the parent- 
teacher associations. He circulated stories 
whose purpose was to alienate from the su- 
perintendent the rank and file of the teaching 
corps, and thus drain the energy and distract 
the attention of the superintendent. His 
wealthy-selfish masters saw in the junior 
high school a relatively expensive institu- 
tion whose benefits would accrue to the child 
of the common man rather than to the fu- 
ture employer of that child. The Chicago 
committee was made up of persons like him. 
The typical member of that committee ex- 
pects to make no use whatever of public 
parks, public schools, or public playgrounds. 
He thinks $120 per child per year is too 
much to spend for public-school education 
because he needs that money in order that 
he may send his own child to a private school 
where the cost is $1,200 per child per year. 
A high-school tennis court is to him a terri- 
ble extravagance ; his idea is that each home 
should have its own tennis court. Will 
Rogers once pleaded for generous donations 
to the Community Chest of Beverly Hills, 
in order that the poor might be well taken 
care of; and he defined the Beverly Hills 
poor as those who did not have private swim- 
ming pools. 

If the wealthy-selfish were unable to con- 
vert others to their view, they would not 
constitute a serious problem. But there are 
many persons who because of circumstances 
are ripe for such propaganda. The number 
of childless couples in on the increase. The 
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birth rate is dropping. There are fewer pu- 
pils in the first grade than there were last 
year. There are people in such desperate 
financial straits that any prospect of decrease 
in financial burden overshadows all other 
considerations. The development of the sci- 
ence of advertising has enabled those who 
sell salacious movies, putrid magazines, hard 
liquor, tobacco, pugilism, and dissipations 
and extravagances of all kinds to make a 
powerfully suggestive appeal to the public; 
and just now there is a very definite tendency 
to sneer at things intellectual, and at things 
which are in any sense of a higher order, 
and rest the fullness of life upon things 
sensual. There are many people who credit 
no value at all to things of an abstract flavor, 
and reject whatever seems unrelated to the 
biological urge. To such people a high-school 
education for one boy does not seem to be 
worth $500 to the public. When the people 
who are hard up, and those who are wealthy- 
selfish, and those who are extraordinarily 
sensual, and those who are childless com- 
bine to form an organized opposition to 
education, the little red schoolhouse appears 
again on the horizon. 

Recently the Chicago school board, as a 
part of a retrenchment program, discharged 
about twenty-five music supervisors, thereby 
saving the city about $100,000 per year. That 
sum, $100,000 per year, is just what the 
Chase National Bank has been paying its 
retired president, one man, presumably no 
longer in the service of the bank. 

The fact is then that, even in such times as 
these, the question is not—Can we afford 
education?—but—Do we want education 
more than some other things? We are about 
to find out whether America is in this gen- 
eration guilty of a woefully immature sense 
of values. If she is, what is to be done 
about it? 

It is easy now to appreciate the frame of 
mind in which the ancients received the 
prophecy of the coming of the Messiah. The 
tyranny of the powerful seemed to the de- 
spairing masses a problem insoluble in terms 


of human power. Divine intervention alone 
promised relief. In the course of events the 
doctrine of gentleness, mutual forbearance, 
and generous cooperation was put forth. 
Backed by divine authority and miraculous 
circumstances, it soon became a theory which 
it was sacrilegious to deny or ignore. It had 
its ups and downs for nineteen centuries and 
then began to lose its ecclesiastical power 
through the decline of the fear element in 
religion. Now the world is again in need of 
a philosophy to prevent what has often hap- 
pened and what is always politically possible 
—the monopoly of material things in the 
hands of a few persons. What_ will that 
philosophy be? Is the proportion of suicides 
among the once well-to-do a kind of evidence 
that will persuade the powerful that when 
disaster comes it comes to all ranks—that 
the welfare of the rich calls for the elimina- 
tion of poverty? Will the masses learn that 
graduated taxation is the common man’s only 
means of sharing in the luxuries of life, and 
so learn to resist the inducements of the tax- 
payer’s league to join with the wealthy- 
selfish against public expenditures? Will the 
doctrine of bloody revolution prevail? Shall 
we join Russia? 

There are at least two things that schools 
can do. Schools can see to it that children 
learn the history of economic conflict and 
competition, and that they learn what the 
present state of affairs is, in all its essential 
details. And secondly, schools can teach 
children to desire those things which make 
for constructive growth, in preference to 
those which are built around a partial de- 
struction or exhaustion of the individual or 
community. 

I believe that is where the emphasis of 
our teaching belongs in the crisis. No thin- 
lipped insistence upon adult points of view 
or adult occupations will profit us. But an 
incessant revelation of higher possibilities, 
and the inducement of children to explore 
the distinctively human sources of satisfac- 
tion constitute our most plausible means of 
restoring education to respectability. 














Tests and Measurements in 
Russian Education 
S. Jean Wolf 


Eprtor’s Note: Mrs. Wolf is a former teacher in 
a New York City public school and at present a 
graduate student in psychology at New York Uni- 
versity. She spent the greater part of last summer 
(1933) in Russia as a member of the American 
Summer School to Russia, making an intensive 
study of Russian education and social institutions, 
and reports her findings as to tests and measure- 
ments. i a 


USSIANS APPLY unified planning to tests 
R and measurements as they do to eco- 
nomics and sociology. They resort to the 
cheapest method—prevention rather than 
cure. Our tests and measurements system 
grew out of the fact that we had problems 
to solve. They forestall the possibility of 
problems. We use verbal and nonverbal in- 
telligence tests for the purpose of grading 
children. They grade children on the basis 
of “applied intelligence.” We begin using 
aptitude tests—nay, batteries of tests, gen- 
erally, at about the junior-high-school level. 
They begin “applied aptitude testing” the 
day a child enters the nursery. We generally 
give aptitude tests to children who seek non- 
academic vocations. They test for aptitudes 
every child that enters school. 

I have discussed tests and measurements 
as part of my studies in Russia during the 
past summer (as a member of the American 
Summer School to Russia) with some of 
Russia’s outstanding psychologists and edu- 
cators. To name a few is to indicate the 
sources of my further remarks—Professor 
A. P. Boltunov of the Leningrad Psycho- 
technical Laboratories, who has revised and 
adapted the Binet-Simon procedure to group 
testing, etc., Professors Shpielerein? and 
Kraval* to whom Viteles* refers as Russia’s 
outstanding industrial psychologists, Profes- 


1Lectured to American Summer School to Russia at 
first State University of Moscow, August 5, 1933. 

?Lectured to American Summer School to Russia at 
first State University of Moscow, August 8, 1933. See 


sor Nichaeff of the Moscow Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Professor Hudnitskaya, head of fac- 
tory schools, Professor Albert Pinkewich, 
author of The New Education in Soviet Re- 
public, edited and lauded by Professor G. S. 
Counts of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

In addition to these and other professional 
sources, I have discussed testing and educa- 
tion with school teachers, students, and par- 
ents, wherever I had encountered them, and 
I had encountered many. I have had the ad- 
vantage of speaking their language. 

To understand their attitude and practice 
in regard to tests and measurements, one 
must know something about their social 
philosophy. I can best indicate elements of 
the new Russian social philosophy, pertinent 
to our discussion, by quoting here and there 
from my notebook on Russian studies col- 
lected last summer: 


1. We are aiming towards a classless com- 
munist society. 

2. We must industrialize our country to the ut- 
most in order to make a truly communist society 
possible. 

3. Man plays the most important part in in- 
dustrialization. We must, therefore, bring every 
child in contact with the elements of all our major 
industries, that each may in time attach himself to 
the one he is best suited, and each may be able to 
cooperate wisely in the direction of all. 

4. Every cook must know how to run her gov- 
ernment.® 

5. We need doctors, teachers, engineers, artists. 
We must find and give them opportunity for 
growth. 


photostatic copy of certificate issued by Moscow University 
on file in the recording office at the School of Education, 
New York University. 

* Morris S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology (New York: 
W. W. Norton Company, 1932), xviii+652 pages. 

5 Favorite phrase of Professor Mintz who lectured on 
social revolution at Leningrad University, July 17-20, by 
way of illustrating that the communists do not wish to 
superimpose a government on the people but want them 
to know how to govern themselves. 
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6. We need social, professional, and industrial 
leaders. We must watch every individual child so 
that we lose no potential power. 

7. Every child must know why he does, what 
he does, and must enjoy the doing. 

8. Our children are the hope of our new society. 
We must give them a sound physical foundation 
and a complete mental development—each to his 
capacity. 


These are their guiding educational prin- 
ciples. With these in view, the Soviet people 
have set up schools and other media (further 
indicated) through which they hope to real- 
ize their goals. Since the institutions set up 
for the training of children and youths have 
direct bearing upon their attitudes towards 
testing and measuring, as will appear fur- 
ther, it is well to note these, briefly, at this 
point: 

1. Nursery beginning at 2 months or earlier— 
to 4 years 
2. Preschool, 4-8 years 
3. Elementary school, 8-12 (compulsory educa- 
tion begins at 8) 
. Middle school, 12-15 
. Senior high school, 15-18 
. Specialized technical schools 
. Factory schools 
. Teacher-training institutes 
. University 

10. Camps for children and youths 

11. Houses of culture and rest—providing 
libraries, music, art, dramatics, dance, lectures, club 
activities 

12. Factory combinats—providing facilities as 
above 

13. Political organizations planned for all ages: 

Octobrists, 3-7 years 
Pioneers, 7-12 

Comsomols, 12-24 
Communist party, 24 and up 

14. Museum exhibits, research laboratories, ex- 
perimental biological and agricultural stations— 
planfully codrdinated with the school system 

15. The theater, cinema, radio—definitely a part 
of the schooling mechanism 

16. A National Board of Education with a 
Commissar of Education at the head, providing the 
necessary funds without regard to city or country 
—or any political basis’ 


COnaun +s 


®See The Schools in the U.S.S.R., published in 
U.S.S.R. by VOKS, in English, I-II, 1933. See also Lucy 
Wilson, Schools in Soviet Russia. 

7™See The Schools in U.S.S.R., published in U.S.S.R. 
by VOKS, in English, I-II, 1933. 


Now to come back to tests and measure- 
ments, communist leaders knew and rejected 
our system of economics, but they did not 
know and were eager to find out if there 
was anything in our educational methods 
and procedure that would serve their pur- 
pose. Russia had its share of scholars in 
the pre-communist days—its Pavlov, its 
Bekhterer, its Mendelyeev—but the findings 
of these scholars have found broad applica- 
tion chiefly out of Russia. The Soviet Board 
of Education, created by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee, had established research 
laboratories at definite centers. These labora- 
tories have investigated chiefly into educa- 
tional practices in America and in Germany, 
They have translated most of our tests, stud- 
ied them, and experimented with them. 

Our tests for general intelligence and apti- 
tudes have found little favor in their edu- 
cational scheme. Their attitude generally 
tends towards the Gestalt conception: We 
cannot measure a number of so-called dif- 
ferent phases of a child’s make-up, add them 
together, and consider the sum as representa- 
tive of the total child. This, in their opinion, 
does not give a true “configuration” of the 
child and is, therefore, invalid as a guide. 

To get a true estimate of the child as to 
his capacity to grasp direction, to follow 
direction, and to criticize himself (the 
Binet conception of intelligence), to note 
his emotional stability, his character or his 
aptitudes, one must watch the child in the 
process of his normal endeavors and in his 
usual environment. 

Meeting an examiner face to face in a 

3inet-Simon test, no matter what the rap- 
port, is not a normal experience for a child. 
The Binet-Simon they recognize—as do 
many Americans—as testing general intelli- 
gence only in a limited way, since it depends 
largely on schooling and environmental ex- 
perience. It is not truly objective since it is of 
little value unless properly interpreted. Fur- 
thermore, says Boltunov® “The investigation 


* A. P. Boltunov, Measuring Scale of Intelligence, pub- 
lished in Russian by Psychological Laboratory of the Peda- 
gogic Institute, Leningrad, p. 8. 
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of one phase of a child’s development (in- 
telligence) at the present time cannot satisfy 
either psychology or pedagogy. To get a 
complete picture one must extend his investi- 
gations into emotions, will power, heredity, 
and environment.” If it is of value, such a 
test picture should be established of every 
child in the school for prevention of prob- 
lems and for the purpose of guidance. Also 
such a test survey should be repeated at rela- 
tively frequent intervals to note changes (if 
any) in the total personality. Such individual 
testing takes too much time and is too ex- 
pensive. 

As for the Binet-Terman revision estab- 
lishing a line of demarcation between nor- 
malcy and feeble-mindedness, the Russian 
psychologists are again at some variance. The 
basic characteristic of a feeble-minded per- 
son is that socio-economic self-sufficiency is 
precluded in his environment without super- 
vision. The line of demarcation will, there- 
fore, depend largely upon his environment 
and the competition he has to meet. In a 
planned economy such as Russia’s, where he 
can be assigned to a socially useful work in 
accordance with his ability and with due 
consideration, the 70 I.Q. barrier can be 
lowered considerably. 

It is interesting to note at this point the 
opinion regarding intelligence tests ex- 
pressed in an article in the Psychological 
Review, May 1924, by no less prominent an 
American psychologist than Thorndike. He 
says intelligence tests have three funda- 
mental defects: (1) “ambiguity in content 
of the tests”; (2) “arbitrariness in the units 
of measurement”; (3) “ambiguity in sig- 
nificance.” Bronner and his associates® 
heartily concur with Thorndike’s opinion. 

Despite their attitude towards our intelli- 
gence tests, Russian psychologists still use 
Boltunov’s adaptation of the Binet-Simon 
for group testing (not individual) and the 
Otis Group Intelligence tests, but attach 





®* Bronner, et al., 4 Manual of Individual Mental Tests 
ond Testings (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1927), 
Introduction, p. 5. 


little importance to them. They concede that 
it has research value to them in their own 
experimental work to evolve, if possible, 
more reliable measures. 

The same holds true of their attitude to- 
wards “aptitude testing.” Discussing tests 
with Professor Shpielerein, at the Moscow 
University, he referred to Kornhauser and 
Kingsbury”® as giving intelligence quotients 
for each vocation. “This,” he said, “assumes 
a static society—which is not true of Russia. 
Our methods and our people are in constant 
charge.” He also referred to an aptitude 
survey made in Russia for the job of motor- 
man. Three groups were examined, Rus- 
sians, Armenians, and Turks. The Russians 
stood first, Armenians second, and Turks 
third. Analyzing the results, it was found 
that the Russians came first because of their 
previous work and other environmental ex- 
perience and not (necessarily) because of 
national traits. 

“Similarly,” he continued to say, “Ameri- 
can intelligence tests are mixed up with in- 
formational or so-called achievement ques- 
tions. Such questions can only be answered 
by those who have had certain amounts and 
certain types of schooling. Such tests natur- 
ally set up the children of the bourgeoise as 
superior to the children of the proletariat, 
and the children of the white race to the chil- 
dren of the black.” 

They are keenly interested in what other 
countries have done in measuring and fight- 
ing fatigue in industry and are doing a great 
deal of experimenting in this field. 

Speaking to Professor P. I. Kogan™ also 
at the Moscow University, my diary records 
this significant note. “The important thing 
for us is not so much to discover by some 
questionable means how much native intel- 
ligence a child has, as to so surround the 
child with possibilities that the child himself 
will discover unawares what mental capaci- 
ties he has, and use them to the utmost.” 

% Arthur W. Kornhauser and F. A. Kingsbury, Psy- 
chological Tests in Business (Chicago: The University of 


Chicago Press, 1924). 
" After Professor Shpielerein’s lecture, August 8. 
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Something about their arrangement of 
curriculum and method of teaching will indi- 
cate how at present they endeavor to deter- 
mine intelligence, to use it to the limit, and 
in the direction of individual aptitudes. 

Practically every child in Russia finds it- 
self in a full-day nursery at a very early 
age.” Most children begin at 2 months and 
earlier. Every nursery is headed by a physi- 
cian-pedologist, equivalent to our psychiatrist 
in our child-guidance clinic. Each group of 
children is in charge of a trained “Sestra” 
(sister). A Sestra receives 3% years train- 
ing above the senior high school.’* The Ses- 
tra is assisted by a “Niaia” (nursemaid) who 
is not especially trained but must be able 
to read and write. 

A child remains in the nursery till 4, in 
graded groups and in the preschool till 8. 
He finds himself an active participant in a 
community at the earliest possible age. He 
is trained to be independent but always with 
the view towards community welfare. He 
gives and receives. He is active. In the proc- 
ess of his activity, his mental, emotional, and 
aptitude traits are noted. There is record, of 
course, of his physical condition from the 
day of his birth. In fact, he passes a medical 
survey every morning as he comes to the 
nursery, although at this time only his tem- 
perature and his mouth and skin conditions 
are noted. Now and again reaction time 
measurements are recorded. At the Institute 
of Mother and Child Welfare, I had the 
privilege of discussing this phase of their 
work with Dr. Pedull in his laboratory 
equipped for measuring motor reflexology. 
This examination is given to all children, 
not only to questionable ones. Science gen- 
erally is not determined, at present, as to 
the value of such reaction measurements, 
but with accumulated data based on all types 


% The Schools in U.S.S.R., published by VOKS in 
U.S.S.R. in English Vol. I-II—Article by D. Beilison, 
“Preschool Education,” p. 88; also by Ella Winter, “Red 
Virtue,” pp. 242-243. 

13 The writer visited a “Sestra” school in Leningrad, 
conducted in the Institute for Mother and Child Welfare, 
where they have nursery and hospital facilities for study. 


of children, they hope to arrive at a gener- 
alization. 

The nursery and preschool accordingly 
need go for no guesswork information to 
parents as did the Gesell and Terman Stud- 
ies. They have record of the first vocal, loco- 
motor, or any other significant reaction. In 
her discussion on child guidance, Professor 
Hudnitskia™ at the Moscow University made 
a point of the fact that these records are not 
buried in files at the particular institution 
or used exclusively for research purposes, 
but travel on with the child through each 
stage, so that the person guiding the child 
may have the benefit of the information pre- 
viously attained. 

Now let us view briefly their school pro- 
gram. As previously stated, they want every 
child to have an acquaintance with every 
major industry of the country so that he 
may have an intelligent attitude towards its 
social significance and administration, and 
that he may aptly attach himself to one of 
the many phases of these industries. Profes- 
sor Nichaeff in his lecture on polytechnic 
education at the Polytechnic Institute in 
Moscow” had gone into great detail on this 
subject, indicating’* the number of hours de- 
voted to each industry in each year. For our 
discussion here, we need but get the general 
scheme of their work. Beginning with the 
first grade (8 years old) they introduce the 
industries’ of paper, textiles, construction, 
wood, agriculture, transportation. Social 
science is taught, of course. All their aca- 
demic work centers about these. These are 
carried right through the grades advancing 
in complexity as they go. Children learn 
how materials are made and what is made 
from them. They make things themselves 
in the laboratories. Most schools being at- 
tached to factories, the factory facilities are 


% Professor Hudnitskia lectured on (and discussed) 
child guidance to the American Summer School in Russia 
at Moscow University, July 1, 1933. 

45 August 3. 

%® The writer finds in her notes. 

% The school in U.S.S.R. previously referred to, pp 
117. 
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used for study. In addition to school gardens 
and agricultural experimental stations with 
facilities for school children (such as I 
visited at Saculniky, Moscow), city schools 
adopt a “Kolhoz” (collective form), corre- 
spond with them, and try to work out their 
problems from a technological point of view. 
The Kolhoz School adopts a city school and 
studies its problems in relation to itself. 

From the earliest day the child is made to 
feel that he is very important to the com- 
munity ; that what he does or does not do is 
of great significance ; that if he does not do 
his best, he is retarding the progress of his 
country. Their code of ethics dictates that 
each child watch (in a coOperative spirit) for 
any other child who falls back in his work 
or conduct and seek to help him. This as- 
sumes a more definite meaning to us when 
we compare it to our baseball team. Where 
the glory of the team is involved, each player 
is concerned with the successful performance 
of every other player. 

Throughout the school experience the 
child’s significant reactions, his preference of 
activity, will, temperament and emotions are 
carefully noted and recorded, periodically, 
on record sheets. The child is also advised 
to be mindful of what he likes best and what 
he is best fitted for. Charts indicating most 
industries and professions, with detailed 
phases under each major head, are brought 
to his attention at an early age.** One such 
chart designates 16 main groups of indus- 
tries and professions. The “Metal Technique 
Group” gives 28 subheads, which indicate 
specific phases in this field one might choose 
to engage in. The “Medical Group” gives 
16 subheads indicating major specializations 
in this field. This particular chart*® is issued 
by the Leningrad Psychotechnical Labora- 
tory, which is indicative of centrally organ- 
ized effort in this matter. 

Upon completion of the 7-year school (at 

% These charts are posted in bulletin boards in schools 
accessible to all children. 


® The writer has obtained copies of these charts from 


Professor Boltunov of the Leningrad Psychotechnical Lab- 
Oratory. 


about 15) a child makes his choice between 
entering the factory school of some particu- 
lar industry or going to the senior high 
school. At this point the psychologist exam- 
ines his record very carefully and confers 
with the child and his parents. His record 
already includes his environmental influences 
from the earliest day—his political affilia- 
tions (whether he is a Comsomol, etc.), his 
particular activity therein, his hobbies and 
attitudes, his parents’ affiliations and hob- 
bies, etc. As previously indicated, he is given 
standardized examinations used in America 
and Germany. He also fills out a formal 
blank requesting guidance and giving much 
significant information. On such a blank*® 
(also issued by the Leningrad Psychotechni- 
cal Laboratory), the child answers 24 ques- 
tions with numerous subheads. This infor- 
mation tends to reveal his dominant habits, 
his significant experiences, his hobbies, his 
aspirations. 

Another blank, compiled by the same 
laboratory and captioned “School Charac- 
teristics,’ carries with it an instruction sheet 
to the teacher as to how to fill out this blank, 
indication method, and planfulness. In the 
upper right-hand corner of such a record 
blank is a quotation from an edict issued by 
the Central Executive Committee, August 
25, 1932, which translated is, “The teacher 
during the process of his teaching contacts 
must study attentively (Vnimatelno) the 
personality of the pupil.” 

The child is then admitted to the factory 
school on probation for 3 months. At the 
end of the first month he is asked to write 
a composition about himself which the psy- 
chologist analyzes. The psychologist also 
consults with his teacher at the end of each 
month. If he is found unfitted for what he 
is doing, the child has learned enough about 
himself and enough has been learned about 
him to direct him into more suitable work. 
He may be transferred to another factory 


school and again his record goes with him. 


* Such a blank, printed in Russian, is in the writer's 
possession. 
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The factory school is a 2-year course. Com- 
pulsory schooling extends to 17 years. 

Similar methods are pursued with those 
who go on to the high school with a view 
of going into Specializing Technicums or 
Institutes (as for specialization in languages 
and arts), and to the university which 
trains the pathfinders in the various fields of 
knowledge. 

It seems reasonable to believe that if this 
method of psychology or pedagogy (or both) 
does not succeed in discovering and directing 
a child’s intelligence and aptitudes, no stand- 
ardized tests, thus far achieved, ever will. 

Intelligence testing has long been pre- 
ceded, and is now accompanied by achieve- 
ment testing. A word about the Soviet 
attitude towards achievement testing is of 
interest. Professor Pinkevich™* sets forth 
this attitude thus tersely : 


The new school emphasizes not so much the 
acquisition of a body of information, as the de- 
velopment of the ability to acquire it; in other 
words, the new school brings into the foreground 
the mastery of methods of understanding the 
world. A mind chock full of facts may be com- 
pared to a dictionary or a bookcase; but the man 
we wish to produce is an active organism and not 
a passive source of reference or a walking en- 
cyclopedia. 

In the first place, in our school both self-control 
and testing of results are achieved through a 
proper organization of the materials of instruc- 
tion. If the curriculum is so constructed that each 
unit of work is organically related to and buiit 
upon the previous suit, then every day’s work 
is in itself “a test” of what has gone before. In 
this way ample provision is made for drill and 
for estimating the degree of mastery of essentials. 

Incidental testing, however, is of course not 
sufficient in itself. From time to time all that has 
been studied and thought should be systematically 
integrated. For this the teacher must call a halt 
in the foreward march of the program and pro- 
vide an interval during which the pupils as a 
group may work over, according to some definite 
plan, all materials previously covered. This process 
should not take the form of individual assign- 
ments, but rather should enlist the entire class in 
a mutual enterprise. The teacher should set a 


7 Albert P. Pinkevich (President, Second State Uni- 
versity, Moscow), The New Education in the Soviet Re- 
public (New York: John Day Company, 1929), pp. 288-292. 


number of problems to be solved collectively which 
in their solution embrace the entire field already 
studied. In many cases, the children will not even 
notice that a halt has been called; in the field 
of mathematics, in particular, this result may be 
easily achieved. It is also very desirable that dur- 
ing such an interval some complex be analyzed 
which brings together the knowledge derived from 
various fields of schoolwork. At times a review 
of some subject may be proposed, and, if the 
initial study of the subject proceeds animatedly 
and interestedly, the review should also be con- 
ducted in similar fashion. This periodic integrat- 
ing of experience is the second form of testing 
in our school. 

In the third place, testing may be provided 
through the organization of debates and discussions 
in which all students participate. Reports, stories, 
and descriptions may also be prepared collectively. 
The preparation of diagrams or tables, the con- 
struction of equipment from wood, iron, or card- 
board, and the making of collections are not only 
desirable but should be made compulsory for all 
pupils. The compulsion, however, should not be 
formal and externally imposed but rather should 
be called forth by some definite need in the life of 
the school. 

In the fourth place, school exhibits and holi- 
days constitute a form of testing. But if this form 
is to be effective, both exhibits and holidays must 
be related to the materials that have been studied. 
And the reverse is also true. Materials of various 
kinds, such as collections and diagrams, should be 
prepared for the exhibit or the holiday. Exhibits 
may be organized by separate circles, clubs, com- 
mittees, classes, or, finally, by the whole school. 
Holidays should preferably be arranged towards 
the end of a given school season—summer, autumn, 
winter, or spring. 

In the fifth place, children’s notes and diaries, 
as well as school journals and newspapers, are 
significant from the standpoint of self-testing. 
They, of course, must not be permitted to de- 
generate into stilted and uninteresting tasks. Group 
and circle diaries recording the achievements and 
experiences of a certain interval of time may be 
of considerable value. Such collective projects have 
produced excellent results in some schools. 

In the sixth place, the testing of results may 
be carried on by means of “work” books and 
special graphs. 

All of the six forms of testing which we em- 
ploy are at the same time instruments of self- 
discipline and self-testing. Reports, analyses, and 
psychograms by instructors give valuable informa- 
tion regarding the success and the work of the 
school, but in themselves they are without educa- 
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tional significance. Nevertheless, a teacher must 
give his opinion of the progress of the pupil, for 
the school soviet, for the parents, and for the 
organs of public education. He, therefore, must 
prepare a report and present it to the school soviet 
where the pupils may express their special point 
of view through their own _ representatives. 
Naturally such a report must take into account 
the entire psychophysical equipment of the child. 
We refer to this aspect of the matter, here, merely 
in order that we may pay our respects to school 
marks, the scourge of the old and to some extent 
of the new school. We, of course, demand that 
“marks” be rooted out utterly. They enervate, 


frighten, and suppress the self-activity of the pupil. 
They bring discord into the personality of the 
child, offer wide scope to the exercise of arbitrary 
power by the teacher, and give a sort of legal 
sanction to pedagogical formalism. The substitu- 
tion for the traditional marks of the words satis- 
factory and very satisfactory does not meet our 
criticism. Such a practice is no more defensible 
than the resort by the teacher to the entering of 
mysterious signs into his little notebook. The in- 
structor must of course keep a diary of his work, 
but he should not reduce his account to ciphers 
which he himself has difficulty in understanding 
after the lapse of a month. 
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COMING ... in the March issue 


| CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


“Problems of Relationship in Secondary Education” 


A vigorous article by Eduard C. Lindeman of the New York 
School of Social Work dealing with the failure of the high 


school to provide educational unity 


A dramatic presentation of history through identification of 
members of the high-school class with historic characters, by 
Edith L. Hoyle, University of Michigan 


“Historic Characters Enter the Classroom’’ | 
| 
| 
} 


“Correlation of Latin with Other High School Subjects” 


In this article Kathryn O. Lundy of Binghampton, N.Y., of- 
fers a practical means of establishing the place of Latin in | 


Your March Clearing House will be a valuable source of ideas on 
classroom procedures. Watch for your copy. 























Newer Practices in the Teaching 


of Social Studies 
J. Wayne Wrightstone 


Epitor’s Note: We are delighted to introduce Dr. 
Wrightstone, research associate of the Institute 
of School Experimentation of Columbia Univer- 
sity, to our readers through this very timely article. 


E. R. G. 


HE NEWER EXPERIMENTAL practices in 
"Tine teaching of the social studies have 
grown out of the experiments of past prac- 
tices. Thus we note today that the Dalton 
Plan, Contract Plan, Winnetka Plan, Prob- 
lem and Project Plans are being gradually 
superseded in experimental secondary- 
school practices by so-called integrated units 
of work. This newer type of unit has been 
in operation for some years in newer type 
elementary schools. The integrated units will 
probably provide a basis for newer practices 
in a few years. 

Roy O. Billett, specialist in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, says of the 
plans characterized by the unit assignment: 

No provision now being made in the secondary 
schools for the individual differences of pupils 
offers greater promise than the unit assignment. 
If the unit assignment did no more than place the 
emphasis on the activity of the pupil in the class- 
room rather than on the activity of the teacher, 
it would justify its existence. Pupils clearly pre- 
fer the unit assignment to the traditional class- 
room work—an important fact if the pupil’s emo- 
tional set towards his tasks be regarded as signifi- 
cant. 


Hence, we observe that the unit assignment 
has been accorded an important place in 
methods of teaching because it provides op- 
portunities for individual differences. 
Morrison Mastery-Unit Technique. The 
Morrison mastery-unit technique is still suf- 
ficiently new so that an outline of the science 
type of unit should be presented. The teach- 
ing of a social-studies unit in the Morrison 


1Roy O. Billett, “Plans Characterized by the Unit 
Assignment,” The School Review, xl, pp. 653-668. 


plan is a five-step procedure. These five 
stages are designated as follows: explora- 
tion, presentation, assimilation, organiza- 
tion, and recitation. 

The exploratory step is used to discover by 
quiz, test, discussion, and the like what ap- 
perceptive background and mastery pupils 
already have about a unit of work. The sec- 
ond, or presentation, step occurs when the 
teacher presents a sketch of the whole unit 
of work as an overview for the pupils. The 
third, or assimilation, step provides for pupil 
activity and research until he has passed a 
mastery test on the unit. The fourth, or or- 
ganization, step follows when the teacher is 
convinced that assimilation has been mas- 
tered by all. The class gathers up the argu- 
ment of the unit in outline form. The out- 
line is a coherent and logical argument and 
not merely an exhibit of facts. The fifth, or 
recitation, step is to allow a series of floor 
talks in which “pupils who have mastered 
the unit present it, the teacher and class sit- 
ting as the audience.”” 

Morrison has made some valuable con- 
tributions to our thinking about the nature 
of the learning unit. He conceives a valid 
learning unit to be “a comprehensive and 
significant aspect of the environment, of an 
organized science, of an art, or of conduct, 
which being learned results in an adaptation 
of personality.’’* 

The Laboratory Plan in Social Studies. 
Some of the secondary schools in Rochester, 
for example, have adopted a laboratory plan 
of instruction in the social studies. They have 
a special room, or social-studies laboratory, 
set aside in which the student may have ac- 

2 Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School (Chicago: The University of Chicago 


Press, 1931). 
3 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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cess to material and data that will help him 
solve the problems that arise in the social- 
studies classroom. The maps, the globes, the 
magazines, the books, the governmental and 
civic documents, the newspapers, and like 
sources of data for the social studies are 
available for the use of the pupil. 

In the social-studies laboratory, the pupils 
may carry on their investigations of social, 
economic, and civic problems in a creative 
fashion under the guidance of the teacher. 
They usually keep notebooks for the collec- 
tion of raw data in the community, for clip- 
pings and pictures from newspapers, and for 
summary outlines and reports. 

In the classroom, the pupils plan where 
to go for additional material and work over 
or organize by discussion and recitation those 
data which they have already collected. The 
teacher is the guide and source of help when 
needed, but the major responsibility is placed 
upon the pupils to plan and to execute their 
own investigations of topics. 

An experimental study has been made by 
C.C. Crawford and L. M. Slagle of the rela- 
tive efficacy of the Laboratory Plan versus 
the conventional recitation. Besides certain 
unmeasured outcomes of ability to work in- 
dependently, enriched activities, and the like, 
the experimental study showed that in three 
classes of pupils the historical knowledge 
that they acquired was superior under the 
Laboratory Plan as compared with the more 
traditional recitation.* 

The Integrated-Activity Unit at Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. One of the newer experiments in the 
teaching of the social studies that has been 
reported recently is a study in the integra- 
tion of social studies, English, and art in the 
junior high school of Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. A pub- 
lished volume,® written by the teachers who 
carried on the experiment, has appeared. 

*C. C. Crawford and L. M. Slagle, “Use of the 
Laboratory Method in the Social Studies, Historical Out- 
look, xxi, March 1930, pp. 113-115. 


* Frances G. Sweeney, Emily F. Barry, and Alice E. 
Schoelkopf, Western Youth Meets Eastern Culture (New 


In this experiment the three teachers of 
social science, English, and art collaborated 
in planning and guiding the activities of 
pupils around the theme of Eastern culture 
to which the pupils as Western youth, were 
introduced. Thus Miss Sweeney was princi- 
pally responsible for the teaching of the so- 
cial studies; Miss Barry, the English; and 
Miss Schoelkopf, the art. These teachers 
planned codperatively with the children for 
the development of the integrated activities 
of the unit. 

The social studies were the core of the cur- 
riculum and stimulated creative activities in 
English and art. It is easy to see the many 
relationships that would arise between so- 
cial studies and English. There would be 
oral and written reports, original stories and 
poems about the Orient; plays and dramati- 
zation were also stimulated by the subject 
matter. The techniques of reading and lit- 
erary appreciation were integrated and 
achieved largely through the context of the 
social studies in the unit. 

The art activities were just as obviously 
correlated with  social-science context. 
Whenever a student wished to illustrate a 
report or story by sketches or pictures, he 
was guided in the art activities by the art 
teacher. Art work in clay and other media 
was used too. With the art teacher the group 
visited local museums and inspected Orien- 
tal books, scrolls, prayer wheels, paintings, 
prints, armor, pagodas, and Buddhas. 

Of course, many of the total pupil activi- 
ties in English and art were not directly 
stimulated by and integrated with the social- 
studies theme. However, through the inte- 
gration of subject matter that did occur, it 
was believed that the stage was set for fa- 
cilitating that deeper and more intangible in- 
tegration which only the individual can ef- 
fect for himself. 

The outcomes listed on page 364, particu- 
larly related to social studies, are enumer- 


ated by the teacher. 


York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932). 
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1. Use of books, such as The World Almanac, 
Statistical Abstract, Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature 

2. Techniques in reading: to get meaning, for 
directed comprehension, skimming for data, use 
of index, etc. 

3. Ability to take notes on readings, talks, etc. 

4. Use of sources, particularly a critical at- 
titude towards newspaper accounts, letters, diaries, 
excerpts from government documents, etc. 

5. Ability to compile bibliography of books and 
articles used in working on problems 

6. Outline and summaries of topics 

7. Graphic representation by drawing maps, 
charts, and graphs 

8. Presentation of materials and ideas in re- 
ports 

9. Working habits and wise use of time 

10. Development of attitudes 


The Integrated-Activity Unit at John Bur- 
roughs School. Following somewhat the 
same general principles of integration of 
separate subject division around a central 
theme as did the junior-high-school teach- 
ers of Lincoln School, the teachers in the 
John Burroughs School experimented with a 
unified program. 

Instructors from all departments—Eng- 
lish, social studies, science, fine arts, dramat- 
ics, language, practical arts, music—were 
brought together to seek a solution. They 
were asked: 

How can children’s learning experiences be so 
unified that there will be a recognition of the re- 
lationship of all their work in various subjects? 
Discussion of these various aspects of the prob- 
lem led to the decision that unification should come 
through the selection of a large general topic that 
was rich enough in content to make possible con- 
tributions from all departments and, at the same 
time, significant enough to provide learning ex- 
periences that would be truly educative.* 


The central core of the units of experience 
usually reside in the social studies. The ac- 
tivities reach into all departments of the 
school, but are unified and integrated by the 
social problem that is to be solved. About 
one half the pupil’s day is devoted to activi- 
ties in connection with the development of 

* Gerald H. V. Melone, “Unifying Children’s Learning 


Experiences,”’ Progressive Education, viii, November 1931, 
pp. 559-563, 


the unifying topic. During this time, it is 
possible for him to have access to teachers in 
any phase of the work at hand. At times, one 
or two teachers are working with a specific 
group; at other times, more teachers will be 
aiding with learning experiences. 

Time is also set aside for the learning of 
certain techniques in a systematic manner. 
For example, certain periods of time are re- 
served for acquiring a mastery of techniques 
in mathematics, English composition, and 
modern foreign language. 

The integrated activities that grew out of 
one unit of study are listed here to indicate 
the variety and scope: 


Drawing an illustrated plan of the manorial 
system in England 

Making drawings of typical farm implements 
of the period 

Making articles of pewter and explaining the 
method of construction to the class 

Constructing a miniature set of cards, spinning 
wheel, and loom for the production of woolen 
cloth 

Performing experiments with pendulums 

Performing Galileo’s experiment 

Setting up a telescope 

Making charts of the solar system according to 
Copernicus 

Presenting Lippo Lippi in French 

Constructing a model of Hanse ships 

Writing stories based upon the experiences of 
a boy who accompanied a crew on a trading ship 

Making a list of geographical names that had 
their origin in the explorations of the period 

Writing an imaginary diary of one of the trad- 
ers of the period 

Constructing an illustrated map of the early 
voyages of the period 


New Curriculum of the University High 
School of The University of Chicago. The 
new curriculum of the University High 
School of The University of Chicago has 
introduced new integrations of subjects, 
three in number: (1) social sciences, hu- 
manities, and oral and written languages; 
(2) science and mathematics; and (3) fine 
and practical arts. The integration of the so- 
cial sciences, humanities, and oral and writ- 
ten language follows somewhat the same gen- 
eral practice as did the integrated unit of 
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Lincoln School of Teachers College. Arthur 
K. Loomis describes the University High 
School integration around social science 
thus: 


The work in social sciences and humanities is 
taught by several teachers in each grade. One teach- 
er teaches the social sciences ; another, the language 
and literature; another, the art; and another, the 
music. Study of the history, geography, literature, 
art, and music of the United States and training in 
oral and written language to meet the needs which 
arise in the social sciences constitute the work 
in this group in the subfreshman year. Study 
of history, geography, literature, art, and music 
of the modern world and continued training in 
oral and written language make up the program 
for the freshman and sophomore years, except 
that in the freshman year a course entitled “Com- 
munity Life Today” is included and in the sopho- 
more year grammar and rhetoric are studied. In 
the junior year a study of economic society is 
paralleled by a study of the history, literature, art, 
music, and philosophy of the early civilizations. 
The training in oral and written language is con- 
tinued, and a course in logic, dealing with methods 
of thinking in social science, natural science, and 
mathematics, is included. In the senior year a 
study of American political institutions is paral- 
leled by a study of the history, literature, art, 
music, and philosophy of Western civilization to 
about 1750. The training in oral and written 
language is continued, and a course in ethics, which 
applies the methods of reflective thinking to prob- 
lems of conduct, is included." 


Bronxville Present-Day Problem plus In- 
tegrated Research Plan. The present year 
marks a radical experiment in social-studies 
teaching in the secondary schools of Bronx- 
ville, New York. Disregarding the conven- 
tional divisions of social studies into ancient, 
modern, and American history, the Bronx- 
ville experimental group in social studies ap- 
proaches the social studies almost entirely 
from the study of present-day social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. For example, 
a pupil or a committee of pupils chose this 
fall to make historical research on special 
problems, such as prohibition, trade, tariffs, 
Cuba, inflation, and the like. Problems of this 
kind are stimulated largely from pupil read- 


_* Arthur K. Loomis, “The New Curriculum of the 
University High School of The University of Chicago,” 
School Review, xli, September 1933, pp. 508-518. 


ing of current newspapers and magazines. 

Bronxville pupils trace the roots of today’s 
problems back into the past for a functional 
understanding of the social, economic, and 
political antecedents and historical perspec- 
tive. The historical, social, and economic 
antecedents of vital problems are sought 
through investigations, readings, drawings, 
and the like carried on by the pupils in the 
library, in visits to museums, use of govern- 
ment bulletins and reports, and the use of 
such historic documents as Recent Social 
Trends and Recent Economic Trends, which 
grew out of the commissions appointed by 
former President Hoover. 

The English and art departments of the 
Bronxville school integrate parts of their 
teaching with the context of the social stud- 
ies. Thus, the English department helps that 
pupil or those pupils who have chosen a 
topic to secure and to report upon a bibliog- 
raphy on a problem like prohibition or Cuba. 
They codrdinate their teaching to provide 
guidance in writing the reports. The art de- 
partment provides guidance in any sources of 
data available in museums, paintings or 
drawings from the past, and in creative art 
expression for illustrating reports through 
pen-and-ink drawing, pencil sketches, or 
paintings. Whenever it is desirable, the nat- 
ural science, industrial arts, and other de- 
partments of the school participate to in- 
tegrate the study of a problem with their 
specialty. 

Besides the individual research problems, 
certain common or class problems are stud- 
ied by somewhat the same methods. The re- 
cent acts of the United States Congress to 
provide legislation for meeting the emer- 
gency of the depression were used as a class 
problem. All pupils studied and discussed 
it as a cooperative enterprise. The same prin- 
ciples of integration among departments of 
the school were applied. 

The teachers at Bronxville feel the out- 
comes listed on page 366 should emerge 
from their new, experimental technique of 
teaching in social studies. 
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1. The present-day problem approach through 
independent research and integrated activity will 
provide a functional basis for the pupil to meet 
social, political, and economic problems with the 
same materials in the classroom as will be avail- 
able in after-school life. 

2. The investigational techniques of independent 
research in a social-studies laboratory situation 
will foster an objective and scientific spirit in 
securing facts about problems. 

3. The hypotheses evolved by the pupils to ex- 
plain social, economic, and political problems will 
be held as tentative generalizations to be modified 
by new or additional facts and events. 

4. The pupils will achieve a sense of the cumu- 
lative evolution of social problems by means of 
the evidence daily supplied through newspapers, 
magazines, bulletins, and books. 

5. Pupils will accept social, economic, and 
political problems as vital, living issues directly 
and indirectly affecting their own lives in school 
and community. 


Summary. During the past decade, we 
educators have witnessed a gradual change 
in the teaching of the social studies from 
the formal, compartmental, and isolated sub- 
jects of the curriculum into a more meaning- 
ful correlation and unity. In the more pro- 
gressive school practices we have observed 
a shift from the formal, logical study of past 
political and military achievements to a sci- 
entific, psychological study of present-day 
social, economic, civic, and political prob- 
lems. The progressive teacher in the second- 
ary-school classroom has no longer regarded 
the school as a cloister for the scholar re- 
treating from a troubled world. Rather edu- 
cation has become a quest for social under- 
standing of our present-day problems so that 
there may be social reconstruction through 
educational reconstruction. 

The present progressive trends in the con- 
tent, or subject matter, of the social studies 
reveal social and economic interpretations 
of history, rather than a dominance of po- 
litical, military, and dynastic interpretation. 
Formal and irrelevant subject matter has 
been replaced by modern American history, 
community and vocational civics, and a 
gradual introduction of sociology and eco- 
nomics. 


The present progressive techniques, or 
methods, of teaching the social studies have 
been marked by the fusion of separate sub- 
ject-matter courses into a unified treatment 
of a social problem in its historical, sociologi- 
cal, and economic aspects. Individualization 
of instruction has been accomplished 
through the Winnetka, Dalton, Contract, and 
like techniques. The present experimental 
practices with the Integrated-Activity Unit 
reveal the most progressive practices. We 
find the new integrated unit employed in ex- 
perimental practices in such schools as the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, John 
Burroughs School of Clayton, Missouri, the 
University High School of The University 
of Chicago, and the Bronxville, New York, 
High School. 

These practices of integration of separate 
subject-matter courses around social studies 
and other themes have been advocated by 
at least three outstanding educational the- 
orists ; namely, John Dewey, Boyd H. Bode, 
and Glenn Frank. John Dewey® decries the 
present confusion among the multitude of 
separate, isolated, and unrelated subjects of 
the curriculum. He claims that there is 
a functional—a working—interdependence 
and correlation between the subjects of the 
curriculum that exists in actual life experi- 
ences. Therefore, he proposes that a central 
question or theme should act as a magnet to 
unify and integrate subjects in the curricu- 
lum. Materials may be drawn from a variety 
of fields, numbers from mathematics when 
they are needed, from historical, geographi- 
cal, biological facts when they carry forward 
the undertaking, and so on. We have ob- 
served the experimental practice of this 
theory in Lincoln School, Bronxville High 
School, and John Burroughs School. 

Professor Boyd Bode and Glenn Frank in 
their writings have likewise contended that 
the confusion in present-day education is due 
largely to the compartmentalization of sub- 
jects, their opportunistic advent into the 


8 John Dewey, The Way Out of Educational Confusion 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931). 
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curriculum, and a resulting segregation of 
aims and objectives for each separate sub- 
ject without any systematic integration for a 
social philosophy. 

Certainly the experiments in the integra- 
tion of social studies with other subjects of 
the curriculum can land us in no worse con- 
fusion than that which already confounds us 
in secondary education. The chances are that 
it may point to us a way out of our educa- 
tional confusion. 

The present research activities that are 
carried on in the measurement and teaching 
of civic attitudes, particularly by Dr. L. L. 
Thurstone and his associates, and Dr. Bessie 
L. Pierce, point towards a new era of teach- 
ing in the social studies. 

The challenge to the teachers of social 
studies is great, and the chances for the suc- 


cessful solution of the challenge are great. 
We can never return in the public secondary 
school to the cloistered classroom and forget 
the problems of the troubled world. For bet- 
ter or for worse we must push on and pioneer 
into new educational paths, notably in the 
social studies. We must educate for social 
understanding rather than for a trained 
scholarship in the social studies of the sec- 
ondary schools. 

We who have studied history know that 
we will experience both failure and success 
in our quest for newer practices in teaching 
the social studies. But we are heartened when 
we know that the social intelligence of man- 
kind has conquered difficult frontiers in the 
past. We should feel proud to be the pioneers 
in the blazing of new paths to educational 
progress in the teaching of the social studies. 
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The Newspapers: Instruments of 


Propaganda or of Education 
S. A. DeWitt 


Epritor’s Note: Mr. DeWitt is the associate editor 
of The New Leader, a weekly newspaper of the 
Socialist and Labor movements. He presented the 
following address at the Eighth Annual Junior- 
High-School Conference of New York Univer- 
sity. Pr. Ww. LC. 


IVE MINUTES of time to present a case 
ea newspaperdom is ludicrously in- 
adequate. It’s like giving one a depleted 
whiskbroom with which to clean Augean 
Stables at a stroke. And yet this puny at- 
tempt of mine is preferable to a clenched- 
fist silence. What I say here has been said 
from soapboxes on innumerable corners on 
innumerable nights by radical speakers. Un- 
learned and unwashed audiences have lis- 
tened, heard imperfectly, and remained con- 
fused. Perhaps you, excellent and learned 
ladies and gentlemen, will understand and 
remember, if not to agree, at least to com- 
ment kindly on the earnestness and depth of 
my feelings regarding newspapers as instru- 
ments of propaganda for the ruling classes. 

In the agenda of this conference, some- 
thing is said regarding a “subsidized press.” 
That word “subsidized” is distinctly old 
stuff. It has a venal inference. I want to be 
fair. Newspapers are no longer paid for their 
services to special privilege. They are quite 
distinctly owned and controlled by big bank- 
ing. Mergers, chain-city publications on a 
national scale, syndication of special fea- 
tures, photographic supplements, and ex- 
pensive processes to eliminate wastefulness 
in production have brought in the money 
lenders as definite partners. And so policy, 
program, and business procedure are no 
longer matters to be hinted about. Orders 
are given and faithfully carried out. 

Small wonder then, when the Washington 
investigation of the National City Bank of 


New York brought forth revelations of in- 
defensible misuse of other people’s money 
entrusted to the care of the bank, and its 
president, Mr. Mitchell, was forced to con- 
fess not only his untrustworthy conduct as a 
public banker but also his palpable evasion 
of income-tax returns, the sensation came 
forth merely as news. It was certainly over- 
shadowed by overpuffed streamers and bold- 
face columns on a third-rate campaign in a 
fourth-rate war somewhere along the Chi- 
nese Wall. Strangely enough not one edi- 
torial writer thought the bank investigation 
significant enough to even comment on the 
ethical aspects of the matter. Even the Tiger- 
baiting, clean-government muckraking, lib- 
eral Scripps-Howard chain remained sig- 
nificantly silent. 

Somewhere between this sad scene of 
journalistic servility and a just judgment 
thereof lies a long record of bank loans, 
corporate bonds, bankers as directors of 
publishing companies, and other tangible re- 
lations between a corrupt master and a silent 
slave. The little that leaked out prior to the 
Mitchell incident, wherein it was shown that 
expert financial writers on the big sheets 
were impressed to color up and ballyhoo the 
reprehensible South American bond-selling 
business, the Krueger-Toll bubble, and the 
Sam Insull frenzied circus, has in it more 
dynamite to destroy the public trust in our 
national news system than the National City 
Bank revelation contained to undermine de- 
positors’ faith in private banking. 

It is right here that I want to turn more 
directly to our case in hand. What has been 
the influence of a privately kept public press 
upon our American youth? Visit your crimi- 
nal courts, your jails, your speakeasies, pool 
parlors, political clubs, dance halls, night 
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clubs, and the like for your material. With 
very rare exceptions newspapers are run 
along the line of giving its readers what they 
want. Circulation is the life blood of a pub- 
lication. Alas, not for the income from the 
price paid for the issue. Costs of manufac- 
turing any major daily run considerably 
above the amount received at the newsstand. 
Advertising is the bread, butter, and tapioca 
pudding and a helping left over for the stock- 
holders. Around this fact a great many of 
the lesser sins committed by newspapers as 
public influence gather thick and high. Work- 
ers demand higher wages and better condi- 
tions. Advertisers are business firms that 
employ such men and women. As a result 
labor never gets a break in the news. Work- 
ers always “riot,” and bosses are benevolent 
fellows who are always trying to “negotiate 
fairly” with their unjust employees. Did you 
ever hear of a newspaper in the big cities 
venturing forth in a crusade against the 
Saracens of low wages and long hours who 
control the department-store business of our 
own Jerusalems? Men and women, boys and 
girls have been unmercifully exploited in 
these vast emporia, and their employers have 
enjoyed an immunity from unwelcome pub- 
licity by buying it actually through their tre- 
mendous advertising appropriations. 

Yet to get this advertising at high rates 
big circulation is necessary. Every prejudice, 
every low appetite, every phase of popular 
ignorance is exploited through devious 
means, by devious writers in deviously ar- 


ranged departments. Murders, holdups, 
rackets, bootlegging, sex scandals, profes- 
sional and bestial sports are romanced about, 
colored up, featured, and dragged out from 
day to day, from front page right through 
into the Sunday magazine sections. Our 
young are subjected to a veritable barrage 
of crime, vice, and moronic adventure. Some 
of them get out of the mélée hard and cyni- 
cal; what we call “modern.” Most of them 
become mentally numbed, and react with the 
smirk of a halfwit towards the average pub- 
lic question. A large number go in for crimi- 
nality of one sort or another, ranging from 
petty racketeering to outright banditry and 
feel a glory in so doing. 

Until the newspaper becomes a national 
socialized institution, definitely tied up with 
the educational system, until newspaper men 
become responsible public officials answera- 
ble only to the public welfare and their own 
intellectual consciences, our news agencies 
must continue to serve the class that owns 
and controls them as instruments of propa- 
ganda for that class, and enterprises of 
private profit. And all the evils that obtain 
from the present arrangement must continue. 

For the sake of your children and mine, 
for the sake of the great American Dream 
whose fulfillment will make our land one of 
peace, happiness, and plenty, let us pray and 
work for an end to the influences that now 
threaten to stifle a free and untethered edu- 
cational system, in which an untrammeled 
press is so vital and necessary a part. 








A Cooperative Project 


Cora C. Alderton 


Eprtor’s Note: Mrs. Alderton who is Coérdinator, 
Girls’ Vocational School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
contributes a valuable school project for fighting 
the evils of unemployment. E. R. G. 


VER A PERIOD of nine or ten years the 
O teachers in one of the departments of 
the Girls’ Vocational School had taken great 
pains to inculcate in their pupils the idea that 
economic goods were secured by workers 
through an exchange in services. In a trade 
school where there had been a considerable 
amount of part-time employment, discus- 
sions of wages and goods seem to have real 
meaning. By such questioning, problems 
fresh from the experiences of these girls who 
were prospective employees had been select- 
ed to illustrate and to reinforce this simple 
economic formula, and there was reason to 
believe that the principle was subscribed to 
understandingly by a majority of the pupils. 

During the fall of 1932, the demands made 
upon public relief for clothing and shoes by 
pupils in this department became very fre- 
quent. The teaching staff was of the opinion 
that merely to write an order for the clothes 
demanded would probably accelerate the de- 
moralized condition which already existed 
in the cases of a good many of the individ- 
uals, and would certainly negate much of 
what was being taught as a fundamental of 
the commercial life for which these girls 
were training. One girl had come asking for 
clothes at the same time that she was carry- 
ing a small charge account in the Vocational 
School store. This account she settled pres- 
ently by a cash payment. It seemed impossi- 
ble to discuss the matter with the girl without 
running the risk of her feeling that she was 
not a free agent. It seemed that writing an 
order for clothes in this instance was not all 
that the situation required for the girl to 
develop self-respect and feel responsibility 
for herself. We, therefore, proposed to un- 


dertake an enterprise through which all the 
girls in the department might get the neces- 
sary help at the same time that they made a 
veritable contribution in the way of services, 
A beginning was made by all of the teachers 
in the staff, six in number, contributing 
everything in the way of clothes which they 
could spare. Sixteen girls were put to work 
for eighty minutes a day with these clothes 
as working capital. The plan was to mend or 
remodel them sufficiently to make the clothes 
usable either for the worker herself or for 
some one else. The amount of work done 
by each girl in the class was placed to her 
credit. She could then take an equal value 
from the stock. After a trip to the headquar- 
ters of the Organized Unemployed, the girls 
decided to use scrip money which they made 
ona typewriter. They set up a crude account- 
ing system using the scrip to simplify their 
record keeping. This preliminary phase of 
the enterprise lasted about ten weeks. 

When the second semester began, Febru- 
ary 6, 1933, the codperative business, or the 
Codperative, as it was called, was turned 
over to a new group, the juniors, who had 
been in school from ten weeks to one semes- 
ter longer than the first group. The practical- 
arts teacher continued in the capacity of 
teacher of clothing problems. A few of the 
girls who had been in the organization as 
first set up remained with the enterprise. 

The affair seemed to move along smoothly 
enough for a time. The first real surprise 
came when the girls discovered that their 
business was actually bankrupt. The orig- 
inal group had determined upon a flat wage 
of sixteen cents an hour, basing their wage 
rate upon the requirements of the minimum 
wage law of Minnesota. However, they had 
priced their merchandise so low in propor- 
tion that, when the reckoning came, they had 
approximately $2.35 worth of stock on hand 
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and more than $30.00 liabilities in outstand- 
ing wages. This situation forced a reconsid- 
eration of their problems and an entire re- 
organization of the group. They began with 
the election of officers, choosing a manager, 
secretary, treasurer, two pricers, two stock 
keepers, salespeople, and a bookkeeper. Dur- 
ing the discussion the guild type of organiza- 
tion was brought to their attention. The 
levels of skill indicated by the terms novice, 
apprentice, journeyman, and master were de- 
fined, and the advisability of wages on the 
basis of different skill levels was discussed. 
Another proposal was to pay on the piece- 
work basis. A committee was appointed to 
consider the problem of wages and to make a 
recommendation. Because the piecework 
plan eliminated so many difficulties it was 
recommended by this committee and finally 
adopted by the group. After a time the girls 
got to the problem of balancing their out- 
standing wages and goods on hand. It was 
not settled for several meetings, but when 
the matter finally came to a vote, the group 
decided to drop all outstanding obligations 
and begin over again. 

A committee on membership was ap- 
pointed. This committee established as the 
criteria for membership willingness to co- 
Operate, willingness and ability to sew, and 
the need for clothes. This statement typifies 
the frankness with which they have acknowl- 
edged their own problems. Indeed, several 
weeks before this group was organized, one 
girl whose family had been receiving help 
from the city for many months had de- 
manded with considerable feeling, “What 
are people going to do when they can’t get 
work? They can’t go on this way!” As the 
weeks went by the work itself became very 
absorbing and the construction problems 
more exacting. Whatever of a charitable as- 
pect the undertaking might have had in the 
beginning seemed to fade from their atten- 
tion. At a later date when the girls were 
evaluating this problem and discussing the 
advisability of continuing with it another 
year, the criterion of “the need for clothes” 


never came up. There was tacit admission 
by every one that the clothes were purchased. 
In casting about for other ways in which to 
earn, the members of the group surveyed all 
the possibilities in which they felt confident 
they could earn wages if there was oppor- 
tunity. The list was rather imposing, and 
included all sorts of craftwork which they 
had learned in school, as well as the domestic 
activities which they carried on in their 
homes. The immediate development was to 
organize two committees or departments. 
One is called the Darning Committee, con- 
sisting of Genevieve and Anastasia, whose 
work, as the name suggests, is to mend stock- 
ings by darning and latching. After consid- 
erable work Genevieve got out an announce- 
ment or advertisement which was placed in 
the mailboxes of all the teachers in the school. 


I will latch runs in stockings and make them 
as good as new. Runs may be single, double, or 
triple. The charge is 15 cents for each single run 
the full length of the stocking and 10 cents for 
short runs. The order may be left in Miss Dietrich- 
son’s box or brought to Room 304. If desired, the 
stockings will be called for and delivered. 

(signed) Genevieve K———— 


Through this work Genevieve has been able 
to earn almost enough to pay her carfare. 

The second department to be organized 
was known as the Lingerie Committee, the 
members being Dorothy and Irene. With the 
help of the teacher, the girls devised a way 
to make brassieres by faggoting together 
waste scraps of silk. The material was fur- 
nished them by the power room of the school. 
The girls hope to make garments of work- 
manship sufficiently good that they could be 
sold in the Vocational Sales Shop. They had 
been told by the storekeepers that garments 
with fine workmanship could be sold at retail 
for approximately $1.00 apiece and that the 
shop would take ten per cent as their com- 
mission for selling the garments. Dorothy 
and Irene both liked their first garments so 
well that they decided to keep them. Irene 
sold her second one to one of the teachers 
for $.75 and took an order from another 
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teacher for a third one at the same price. 
Dorothy sold her second one to the practical- 
arts teacher who gave it to the demonstra- 
tion home center carried on by the State 
Home Economics Extension workers to be 
used there as one of the exhibits of a remod- 
eling project. 

One of the principal needs of all of the 
girls in this group seem to be costume slips. 
There were never enough in stock to supply 
the demand. Accordingly a committee was 
appointed by the manager of the Codpera- 
tive with Gloria as chairman to investigate 
the possibility of making and selling these 
slips to other girls in the department. Shirley 
and Elaine were chosen by Gloria to work 
on this committee with her. The duty of the 
“Slip Committee” was to make a survey of 
the department to find out how many girls 
would buy slips, and also to get prices from 
the retail stores. The committee got only as 
far as getting the prices from the stores. 
Their canvass of the department was not 
thorough enough so that any work could be 
undertaken by the group this year. 

Still confronted with the obligation of a 
few dollars for supplies and with no money 
on hand, the group decided to put on a sale 
to dispose of some of their stock, for cash. 
The sale was held in one of the classrooms 
on April 27. Different advisory groups were 
invited in one at a time to inspect the mer- 
chandise. The net proceeds of the sale 
amounted to $1.77. This amount in the treas- 
ury encouraged them to plan for another sale 
later. 

It has been evident to the teachers for 
several weeks that the clothing necessary to 
carry on this enterprise could not be fur- 
nished by the six originators of the project. 
Other possible sources were canvassed and 
it was decided to ask the College Club to co- 
6perate. An appointment was made with the 
chairman of the Educational Committee who 
agreed to have a program given before this 
section of the club on March 27. Sixteen of 
the girls took part in the performance. More 
than half of them modeled the garments 


which they had repaired, giving a little talk 
explaining the process. The rest of the pro- 
gram consisted of a demonstration of their 
work in the rhythms class. The response to 
the appeal made by one of the teachers for 
clothing was generous and plans were made 
to have regular collections made at the club 
house during the succeeding year. 

Quite aside from any ameliorative pur- 
poses or results, the codperative class be- 
came one of the most fertile sources of 
information for diagnosing a limited range 
of special abilities and disabilities and also 
for closer definition of the educational and 
personal problems of its members. Two cases 
will illustrate this point: Gretchen, who is 
noisy and boisterous generally, has been so 
busy fixing over her clothes that she has had 
no time or inclination to play or disturb 
others; Elaine, though eighteen years old, 
usually behaves as one about six years 
younger; all of her regular school work has 
been weak in quality, and is often late or for- 
gotten; in this class, however, she is im- 
portant and more efficient because she can 
teach other girls to make neat stitches. 

All attempts to evaluate the whole pro- 
cedure have been a provocative of sober 
reviewing thought as to what are the im- 
portant problems for a vocational school 
group made up almost uniformly of pupils 
from the underprivileged part of the city’s 
population. These questions are particularly 
insistent at a time when there is little pros- 
pect of employment in the occupation for 
which they have elected training, or in any 
other. 

One inevitable conclusion was that there 
should be a parallel course in elementary 
economics. A laboratory situation for the 
examination of economic principles is a 
natural elaboration of the classwork. Prob- 
lems and questions of wages, marketable 
skills, production, selling, advertising, capi- 
tal, interest, rent, and social control in rela- 
tion to the whole process of production and 
distribution, these are more understandable 
questions in a school situation so closely re- 
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lated to the lives and conditions outside of 
school. To develop an attitude favorable to- 
wards the enforcement of and obedience to 
the laws and regulations enacted for the pro- 
tection of workers would be clear gain. 
Knowledge of the extent and reasons for re- 
strictions, learned in a vital situation, should 
have some permanent effect favorable to co- 


Operation in the enforcement of such laws. 

Whether any enterprise conducted under 
the limitations of school routine and its 
whole set-up in attitudes as well as physical 
equipment can slow down the process of 
pauperization of spirit remains a question 
—but one worth working upon a few years 
to answer. 








The Adolescent Environment 
E. C. Cline 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Cline, principal of Oliver P. 
Morton Senior High School, Richmond, Indiana, 
presents the case of the outside environmental 
factors influencing the adolescent's development. 

E. R. G. 


LL WORKERS in the field of adolescence and 
A secondary education are familiar with 
the history of the saltatory theory of adoles- 
cence. It was dramatically introduced by Hall 
and his followers and did more than any 
other one suggestion, perhaps, to make ado- 
lescence and adolescent psychology a field of 
particular study. This theory, with its special 
emphasis on the turbulence of the early 
period of adolescence, was also one of the 
two major factors behind the movement for 
the junior high school as a separate educa- 
tional unit, designed especially to care for 
the unique problems of the early ’teen age. 
Much of the theory and practice of the junior 
high school has been definitely colored by 
this conception of adolescence, and it still 
is instinctive in much of the thinking in this 
field. But, despite its eloquent promulgation 
and its historic significance, the theory has 
lately lost its standing in the face of more 
objective examination, and few psychologists 
of the day accept it as such; adolescent de- 
velopment seems to be only a phase of an 
essentially gradual development from con- 
ception to maturity. 

However, outside the writings of psy- 
chologists, the theory has died hard; in fact, 
it is still operating with much of its old-time 
force among educators in general. And even 
the psychologists themselves have at times 
misgivings in the matter, and temper their 
position with reservations. Common-sense 
observation of adolescence does mark the 
period as one apart ; the adolescent is notice- 
ably different, and separate educational treat- 
ment of him seems to be justified. There is 
a contradiction here between what seems to 


be scientific fact and universal observation 
and practice. 

The resolution of the apparent contradic- 
tion comes, as usual, when the field of ob- 
servation is broadened. Hitherto, adolescent 
psychology has limited its field too much 
by restricting its observation to the inner 
aspect of adolescence—to the development 
of the individual per se. As far as the inner 
physical, mental, and emotional development 
of the child is concerned, it seems to be a 
fact that no significant saltatory change is 
observable. However, adolescent experience, 
like all experience, is composed of both in- 
ner and outer factors; the adolescent is a 
chemical compound of what happens within 
him and of what happens to him from his 
environment. And the unique factor in ado- 
lescence is not what goes on inside the child 
but what his social environment does to him. 
It is an anomaly in adolescent psychology 
that the social-environmental factor should 
be so completely neglected, because this 
neglect has given an incomplete and there- 
fore totally distorted view of adolescence. 
The adolescent is not troubled so much by 
what goes on inside him as he is by the great 
problems of existence with which his en- 
vironment confronts him. Teachers in sec- 
ondary schools as well as those who deal 
with delinquents are aware of the fact that 
adolescent problems are largely problems of 
adaptation to environmental _ situations. 
“Why can’t I play there?” “Why must I 
take plane geometry ?” “Why can’t I go with 
her?” “Why am I not popular with the 
boys?” “Why can’t I dress like the others?” 
“What vocation shall I prepare for?” These 
are types of thousands of questions that 
make adolescence stand out as a peculiar 
phase of growth, and they are all questions 
about adjustment to environmental situa- 
tions. The neglected outer aspect of ado- 
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lescence is the more important one. It is the 
pressure of these environmental problems 
that causes the observed saltatory effect in 
adolescence. 

What is the general nature of these en- 
vironmental problems? Sociologists seem to 
agree that there are four great adjustments 
to be made if adult life is to be successful 
and happy: (1) adjustment to social-group 
conditions, (2) adjustment to a conventional 
sex life, (3) adjustment to the necessity of 
economic independence, and (4) adjustment 
to the significance of the infinite. In addition 
to these adjustments, each adolescent genera- 
tion must come to terms with an ever-present 
older generation, and must adapt himself to 
certain environmental features peculiar to 
his own age—spirit of lawlessness, wars, 
depressions, automobiles, feminism, and the 
like. 

These are the problems that confront ado- 
lescence ; society expects adolescence to con- 
sider them and at least to make a beginning 
of their solution. Since the successful solu- 
tion of all these problems is of vital impor- 
tance, and since their solution continues to 
be baffling even in adult life, it is no wonder 
that the adolescent is bewildered by them. 
Consider the case of the average adult when 


Negro 
Gerald 


Black, raw-boned boy, unbeautifully thin, 
He walks upon his heels and slacks his knees 
And slumps about most awkwardly at ease 
In second-handed coat and brand-new grin. 
But no hard chord of music might begin 
To build the beauty that his body frees 

In unthought rhythms of whirling traceries 
Upon athletic field in dash and spin. 


he is suddenly confronted with the necessity 
of selecting a new vocation! Not only the 
importance and complexity of the problems 
are baffling, but the conditions under which 
they are presented to the adolescent make 
them more difficult. They are presented all 
at once to one who until then was merely a 
child, occupied with childish things. They 
are presented for immediate consideration, 
and much social pressure is applied to secure 
such consideration ; note the drive for voca- 
tional choice, for example. It is the sudden 
and mandatory character of this changed 
social attitude towards the adolescent that 
sets him apart and quickly makes him a new 
creature preoccupied with new ideas, driven 
by new motives ; it is enough to give the on- 
set of adolescence a saltatory character. 

A careful consideration of this outer as- 
pect of adolescence is needed to give any 
discussion of the psychology of adolescence 
a meaningful character to those who actual- 
ly deal with adolescents in practical matters. 
It will also provide a more reliable basis 
on which to evaluate certain secondary- 
school procedures—separate organization 
for grades 7-9, guidance program, vocational 
education, homogeneous grouping, explora- 
tion, and the like. 


Athlete 


Raftery 


At best the other beauty of his race 

Is but an echoed and unfruitful thing, 

Some trick of color, form, or piquant face. 

But this is bounty that some god might 
fling 

A mortal, here is perfect artless grace 

Like beauty writ on air by soaring wing. 








Activities for Unemployed Teachers 


James G. Stevens 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Stevens, who has had con- 
siderable experience in university teaching, pre- 
sents one phase of activity for unemployed teach- 
ers; ie., that related to professional improvement. 
Another article showing the opportunity for teach- 
ers to earn some money in order to live would be 
pertinent. E. R. G. 


OR SOME TIME to come, there will be a 
F sizeable number among the unemployed 
school teachers in the United States who 
will not be able to get remunerative work of 
any kind, either temporary or permanent. 
They will have a certain amount of free 
time at their disposal, to be used in an in- 
dependent, self-directing way. What are 
these teachers going to do with the free time 
which the loss of their positions has thrust 
upon them? Some of them may feel the 
urge to use such free time to add to their 
professional equipment for future service. 
It is the situation and the problem of this 
latter group which is being considered in 
this discussion. 

Most of the teachers who wish to develop 
their teaching techniques and their general 
cultural life during their enforced leisure 
will not be able to afford travel, graduate 
study in the universities and professional 
schools or residence in the intellectual cen- 
ters of the United States or Europe. Their 
range of opportunity and available facilities 
for the development of their educational 
capacities and the enjoyment of the arts will 
be limited sharply by lack of income and 
economic pressure. What can these teachers 
do without money, with the ever-present 
burdens of unemployment conditioning all 
their activities of life? Perhaps not much. 
But possibly more than we might think at 
first. 

In the absence of any kind of remunera- 
tive work, why couldn’t unemployed school 
teachers, either singly or in groups, find a 


profitable free-time enterprise in making a 
sociological survey of the community in 
which they live? What activity could be 
more fruitful in throwing light upon the 
setting and background of our schools, and 
in revealing the sources of thought and ac- 
tion amidst which all schools must function? 
Such a sociological survey could include a 
study of the churches, industries, recreation 
facilities, fraternal organizations, geo- 
graphical conditions, inherited customs and 
conventions, age and sex groups, national 
and racial groups, the press, the radio, the 
automobile, and all the items peculiar to col- 
lective life and functioning. If the survey 
of an entire community seemed too formid- 
able a task for one teacher or a small group 
of teachers, then the study of a neighbor- 
hood or a well-defined school area could be 
substituted. Where a survey of a given com- 
munity had already been made, an attempt 
could be made to bring it up-to-date, and ex- 
tended and enlarged, and a fresh interpreta- 
tion made of the added data. If it seemed 
desirable or necessary, expert assistance 
might be secured from a number of sources. 
A book like Middletown might suggest a 
procedure or give some idea of practical 
results to be sought. If a State university 
existed near a community where a survey 
was being considered, then the professors of 
sociology or education might be able to help 
a good deal by outlining the technique or 
getting the work started. But too much help 
would be a drawback and a handicap in the 
acquisition of values for teachers as such. 
The pleasure and benefit of the survey would 
consist largely in having teachers plan it 
and carry it through to completion, even 
though it might be an awkward and clumsy 
product compared with some of the surveys 
made by skilled specialists. After a rough, 
general survey had been made it might be 
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valuable for a teacher or group of teachers 
to concentrate on one phase of community 
living which seemed important and influen- 
tial, and make a special, intensive study of 
it. After all the sociological work had been 
done, the findings and results could be ap- 
plied to the schools, and correlated with the 
school activities, such as curriculum, health 
services, recreation, administration, and the 
like. Here is one outlet for the free time 
of unemployed teachers, which might be 
highly profitable in the direction of profes- 
sional growth and improvement. 

Volunteer social-service work might be an 
inviting opportunity for the use of free time 
of unemployed teachers. Such activities 
could include work with boy scouts, girl 
scouts, Y.M.C.A. clubs, Y.W.C.A. clubs, 
Red Cross services, playground leadership, 
recreation organization, religious education, 
and other phases of group life. Most teach- 
ers who had no regular employment of any 
sort could find a little time to devote to 
work of this sort. Of course it does not 
need to be confined to the kinds mentioned. 
Probably an original teacher would discover 
something quite different from the usual, 
conventional social-service activity. The pri- 
mary value would consist in locating a social 
need and then attempting to meet it in an 
intelligent and efficient way. Here again the 
teacher or teachers involved in this sort of 
collective functioning would gain an insight 
into the background of the school and the 
institutions with which the school must co- 
Operate, and thus would be better able to 
fulfill their school duties as such, when regu- 
lar teaching positions were secured. 

Some teachers might have the experience 
and inclination for organizing discussion 
groups among the adult members of the 
community, to throw light on the problems 
of the school as it was related to the com- 
munity. Under wise and competent leader- 
ship, conference and discussion groups could 
help the fathers and mothers of boys and 
girls understand more fully what the schools 
were trying to do and the methods by which 


such purposes and aims were being accomp- 
lished. All sorts of educational topics, lead- 
ing to various types of thought and action, 
could be devised for the adult members of 
the community. As an outgrowth of such 
a procedure, cooperation between the home 
and the school could be developed and made 
more effective. Through activity of this sort 
teachers could bring to light some of their 
capacities and qualities of leadership which 
might otherwise remain undeveloped. 

With some free time at their disposal cer- 
tain types of teachers would find pleasure 
and profit in writing about educational sub- 
jects, not primarily for publication but 
chiefly for the benefit of their own think- 
ing and growth. The kind of writing at- 
tempted would be chosen on the basis of its 
potential contribution to the professional ex- 
pertness of the teachers involved. Some of 
them might like to make a summary of their 
educational philosophy or teaching methods. 
This would be largely a work of reflection, 
organization of thought, and its expression 
in clear, understandable form. Perhaps the 
great value to teachers in this situation 
would be the clarification and development 
of thought which would result from the at- 
tempt to express it in a logical, organized 
way. Wherever the available material was 
reasonably complete, some teachers would 
like to make a study of the best teaching 
practices and procedures in their own sub- 
jects and fields of work. This kind of writ- 
ing would have its peculiar value to teachers 
in the enlargement of knowledge, and the 
insight gained from contacts with new data, 
and varying points of view and diverse at- 
titudes of approach. Some teachers might 
prefer to make an intensive study of some 
general educational practice, like principles 
of curriculum construction or the use of 
tests in the classroom, wherever source ma- 
terial could be obtained for such an investi- 
gation. There would be almost as many kinds 
of writing for professional growth and de- 
velopment as there would be types of teach- 
ers. If teachers utilize their free time in a 
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period of unemployment to take advantage 
of the opportunities in this direction, they 
will add measurably to their teaching tech- 
nique and skill and the background of 
thought which increases their effectiveness. 

In the localities where there are several 
unemployed teachers they could form read- 
ing and discussion clubs for teachers as such. 
It would be relatively easy to start with 
current events as a point of departure. Every 
teacher worth his salt these days must cor- 
relate his subject with contemporary civiliza- 
tion and the changing scene. There is plenty 
of material dealing with current events al- 
though it may not always be of the best or 
most desired type. It is possible to get news- 
papers, even if one cannot get the books on 
contemporary life by G. D. H. Cole, Stuart 
Chase, Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, 
James Truslow Adams, and Lewis Mum- 
ford. The local or travelling libraries will 
usually have a few good books dealing with 
the present-day situation. There is enough 
reading material in almost any locality to 
make a good start in the efforts of teachers 


to discuss the correlation of current history 
with school subjects and problems. Here is 
a line of valuable professional study open 
to practically all teachers who wish to take 
advantage of existing opportunities. 

All the types of activity described are not 
intended to be taken in an exact sense and 
should not be regarded as a set of tools, 
blueprints, and specific directions for any 
given enterprise. The primary thought in 
mind is the idea that teachers can formulate 
their own independent, self-directing pro- 
grams of work during a period of unemploy- 
ment when some free time is available for 
study and creative effort of one sort or an- 
other. A year or two of self-organized and 
self-directed work on the part of an un- 
employed teacher or group of teachers, 
along the lines suggested or equivalent lines 
of their own choosing, would be worth more 
to the teacher or teachers involved, in the 
way of personal growth and the acquisition 
of teaching skill, than a year or even two 
years of more or less routine teaching. 


Tillie 


Gerald Raftery 


They called her Tillie (Thecla was her 
name), 

A thin, dark child without a single trace 

Of any tact or beauty that might grace 

Her awkward undernourished little frame. 

We'd planned a party when vacation came 

And set apart the closet as a place 

For contributions ; and we filled the space. 


Weeping, her ugly little face aflame, 

Dull Tillie came to me the day before 

The party, and attempted to explain 
That she could offer nothing for our store. 
Soothing, I tried to talk away her pain. 
Our little feast achieved to rather more 
Than past success, though Tillie wept again. 
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School Law Review 
Daniel R. Hodgdon 


Eprror’s Note: Questions on matters concerning 
public-school law will be answered in this depart- 
ment by Dr. Hodgdon. Address your inquiries to 
him in care of Tue CLeartnc House. 

F. E. L. 


InyuRY TO ScHOOL Property 

Does a board of education have the power to 
compel a pupil or parent to pay damages for 
injury to school property? 

Where an injury to windows, books, desks, or 
other school property furnished by the school 
board is caused by neglect or carelessness on 
the part of a pupil, the courts in all States where 
this question has arisen have agreed that no board 
can collect damage for such injury to school 
property. No by-law or rule of a board of educa- 
tion of the superintendent, a teacher, or a principal 
is legal or enforceable. In one case, a board of 
education had a rule to the effect that any pupil 
who should deface or injure school property 
should be suspended from school until full satis- 
faction was made.’ A pupil broke a window. The 
boy could not pay for it and his father refused 
to pay. The court held the rule unreasonable and 
the school authorities had no power to expel a 
child for carelessness or negligence. 

In another case, the court held that “careless- 
ness on the part of children is one of the most 
common, and yet one of the least blameworthy, 
of their faults. In simple carelessness there is 
no purpose to do wrong. To punish a child for 
carelessness in any case is to punish it where it 
has no purpose or intent to do wrong or violate 
tules.” No rule is valid which requires a pupil 
to do something he cannot do. Pupils may not 
have money to pay for such damages. A parent 
cannot be held responsible for a child’s careless- 
ness or torts. To force a parent to pay would be 
taking property without due process of law. “The 
State does not deprive its citizens of their property 
or their liberty, or of any right, except as a 
punishment for a crime.” When a child refuses 
to pay or is unable to pay for property he destroyed 
by accident, he cannot be expelled or compelled 
to pay as he has committed no crime or breach of 
good order or good morals. 


1 Holman y. Trustees of School District No. 5, 77 Mich. 
605, 43 N.W. 996, 6 L.R.A. 534. State v. Vanderbilt, 116 
Ind. 11, 18 N.E. 266. Perkins v. Independent School Dis- 
trict, 56 Iowa 476, 9 N.W. 356. 


LIABILITY FoR Pupit PLayinc GAME 
In ScHOOL YARD 


Ordinarily, there is no liability for injuries sus- 
tained by pupils in the high school or elementary 
school playing games in a school yard. School 
boards may sponsor the playing of such games 
as baseball, basketball, volley ball, handball, and 
the like, and provide equipment therefor and suit- 
able areas adjacent to school buildings for this 
purpose on the theory that the physical develop- 
ment of the child must go hand in hand with his 
mental development. All the games mentioned 
above are considered by the court as contributing to 
the physical development of the pupils participating 
in them and there is nothing inherently dangerous 
about any of them. Children playing such games 
may injure themselves and injure others, although 
such injuries seldom happen. No amount of super- 
vision by parents or teachers will prevent injury 
and whether the injury sustained is of an in- 
consequential nature or whether it proves to be 
serious, the school board or school district is not 
liable for such injuries. School boards or school 
districts are not ensurers of the safety of pupils 
at play or elsewhere in the absence of negligence 
districts are not ensurers of the safety of pupils 
ployees. 

The injury which brought the above case into 
court was directly caused by the swinging of a 
baseball bat by one of the child’s fellow pupils 
while participating in a baseball game in the school 
yard. In order that school districts may become 
liable for such injuries, there must be a statute 
broad enough to cover injuries received by a 
pupil while at play in a school yard and the in- 
juries must arise because of negligence of the 
district or its officers or employees. An interest- 
ing question might arise where the school board 
by rule required teachers to supervise playgrounds 
when the law did not exact such supervision. 
Might not certain accidents then constitute negli- 
gence where a teacher failed to prevent or foresee 
the results which might happen? This point has 
not arisen in States where the board is made 
liable by statute or by judicial determination 
(common law), as in New York State’ 


2See Underhill v. Alameda School District 24 P 
2d) 849. Decided April 16, 1933 (Cal.) 

See aiso, Ellis v. Burns Valley School District 18 
P (2d) 79 (Cal.) where school board was held liable 
because of negligence. 
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Purr DrowNep IN SWIMMING Poo. 


Generally, school districts are not liable for in- 
juries caused by negligence of officers, agents, or 
employees, unless liability is imposed by statute, 
except in New York State. When a school board 
is given the optional power to construct and main- 
tain swimming pools, although the maintaining of 
the swimming pool is not mandatory, yet the board 
of education is performing a governmental func- 


tion and is not liable for negligence which causes 
the death of a pupil by drowning. School boards 
are neither individually nor personally liable for 
negligence in operating swimming pools. The 
negligence complained of in the above case was 
that of permitting pupils to swim in the pool and 
directing them to do so without having any one 
in charge to guard them? 


* Perkins v. Trask et al. (Mont.). 23 P (2d) 982, 
decided July 6, 1933. 
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ADVENTURES WITH 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


By E. E. Lewis, Professor of Education, Ohio University, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Go.pie D. Lesser, Teacher of English, Crestview Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio. 


A Workbook, unique in character, which may be used with profit in almost 
any grade of the junior or senior high school. 


Its definite aim is to teach pupils how to use reference books and libraries 
effectively for gathering information and how to get the greatest pleas- 


The exercises are given in 16 units, such as: “Cultivating the Friendship of 
Books,” “Learning to Plan Your Work,” “How the English Language 
Grows,” “The Dictionary—The Most Useful of All Reference Books,” 
“Using the Card Catalogue to ‘Find It Yourself,’ ” etc. Various interesting 
tests help to make the work practical. 
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Others Say 


Floyd E. Harshman 


Pat ON THE BAcK 


The editors of the vocational guidance maga- 
zine, Occupations, in their December number, re- 
printed the article “New Deal Implications” by 
John Carr Duff. This article appeared in our 
September number. The introductory statement is 
quite complimentary in its remark that our title 
page correctly describes this magazine as a “journ- 
al for progressive junior- and senior-high-school 
people.” 

The article is one which merits a reprinting 
and broadcasting to all friends of education. 


ScHoo. Crisis 


The Student Convocation at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has released the following 
facts and figures, with the request that all of the 
friends of public education write to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, urging them to support 
measures for the relief of public schools: 

“The United States Office of Education figures 
reveal that the very existence of the American 
public-school system is at stake in a number of 
areas. 

“More than two million, two hundred thousand 
children of school age are already deprived of 
educational opportunity. 

“Nearly two thousand rural schools failed to 
open this fall. Prospects are that eighteen thousand 
schools will be forced to close for lack of funds 
before they have completed a six-month term this 
year. 

“Free public high schools are being abandoned 
in some communities. 

“In hundreds of counties school terms are be- 
ing drastically shortened. 

“One in every three American teachers is now 
receiving less than seven hundred fifty dollars 
per year. 

“Thousands of teachers are receiving no salary 
at all. 

“With sharply reduced financial resources the 
schools of the Nation are being called upon to 
accommodate hundreds of thousands of additional 
pupils. Abolition of child labor and scarcity of 
jobs mean that if they are not in school there 
is greater danger of serious increase in crime and 
delinquency. Hundreds of school districts have had 
to default on their indebtedness. Fifteen million 
dollars in school funds are frozen in closed banks. 
Tax delinquencies are huge; in Michigan alone, 


one hundred million dollars delinquent last year. 
The United States Office of Education reports 
further that while America’s public-school system 
is disintegrating, the school systems in other na- 
tions are being maintained at a high level despite 
the depression. These are some of the facts as to 
the breakdown of education in many areas.” 


SPREADING THE News 


The Broadcaster, Auburn Junior High School 
publication, Auburn, New York, has reprinted the 
article, “How My Junior High School Helped 
Me” by Billy Pfeffer. If the school paper is to 
serve as a “house organ” to raise morale and 
to acquaint parents with the “needs and deeds” 
of the school, such reprints are extremely worth 
while. 

Think of the opportunities presented by the 
public press as well. How many of the finest state- 
ments of the present emergency are never read by 
any but school people? Are we missing an op- 
portunity? 

REGIONAL MEETING 

The Progressive Education Association will 
hold a regional conference at Temple University, 
Broad and Montgomery Avenues, Philadelphia, 
on February 9 and 10, 1934. 

The theme of the conference will be “De- 
veloping Social Responsibility Through the 
Schools.” A few of the speakers will include Dr. 
Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social 
Research, Dr. Lois H. Meek, Dr. Jean Betzner, 
Dr. Thomas Briggs, Dr. John Childs, all of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. For- 
rest E. Long and Dr. Robert K. Speer of New 
York University, Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, 
Swarthmore College, Dr. Vivian Thayer, director, 
Ethical Culture Schools, Dr. Armand J. Gerson, 
associate superintendent, Philip A. Boyer, director, 
Educational Research, and William H. Welsh, 
director of School Extension, all of the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. 

The following statement from the “foreword” 
establishes the philosophy for the conference: 

“The school should give all pupils the right and 
opportunity to develop social responsibility through 
a continuous reconstruction of experience. This 
development should reveal in children a definite 
growth in insight, in self-direction, and in re- 
sourcefulness in constructive, collective living. The 
school should be a social unit which is a compon- 
ent part of the whole cosmos of society, a place 
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where children may not only acquire skills, get 1. The Commission on the Social Studies, 
knowledge, and develop understandings, but where American Historical Association: A. C. Krey, The 
they may incorporate their learnings in a way of chairman; George S. Counts, director of re- j 
life. Pupils, in the school which assumes the search ° 
responsibility of facing the needs of our im- 2. The Commission on the Relation of School S 
mediate decade, should get practice in codperation, and College, Progressive Education Association: 
experience in self-government, and participation Wilford M. Aikin, chairman q 
in significant group enterprises integral with the 3. The Committee on the Objectives of Sec- T 
customs and practices with which they are familiar. ondary Education, National Education Committee: geog 
Given these conditions, the ideal pupil community, Thomas H. Briggs, chairman tion 
through wise guidance, should be engaged in ap- 4. The Committee on Curriculum Research in emit 
plying child intelligence to the group problems of Secondary Education, Progressive Education As- erin; 
children, taking care that they are placed in a_ sociation: V. T. Thayer, chairman cont 
gradually ascending degree of complexity, and that 5. The Committee on Social-Economic Goals of ings, 
they are inherent with the problems of our pres- America, National Education Association: Fred its c 
ent civilization.” J. Kelley, chairman eight 
6. The Committee on Social and Economic and 
REORGANIZATION Problems, Progressive Education Association: and 
At the present time there are six different com- George S. Counts, chairman view 
mittees at work on the problem of reorganizing These committees, together with the National less 
secondary education. All of these are working with Survey and many smaller projects which are un- vital 
the national situation as a unit. They are as fol- der way, should produce some progressive changes a dy 
lows: in the curriculum set-up in secondary schools. part 
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The Teaching of Geography, Thirty-second 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study 
of Education. Bloomington, IIl.: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1933, xviii 
+615 pages. 


This volume is a justification, an apology, for 
geography as a separate school subject. In addi- 
tion to twenty-seven chapters contributed by 
eminent geographers and geography teachers cov- 
ering (1) the development of geography and its 
contributions to life, (2) the science of its teach- 
ings, and (3 and 4) its place in the curriculum and 
its content and methodology, there are summarized 
eighty-two studies in the teaching of geography 
and abstracts of studies of abilities, instruction, 
and status of geography in the schools. The re- 
viewer closes the volume with the feeling that un- 
less geography has some more compelling and 
vital mission than that set forth, this report is 
a dying gasp rather than a call to action on the 
part of geography enthusiasts to contribute to 
modern educational experiences of all youths. 

Rw. ¢ 


Breaking Into Print, by F. FRAser Bono. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1933, xii+221 pages. 

F. Fraser Bond, author of Mr. Miller of “The 
Times,” has made a most worth-while contribution 
to the field of journalistic writing in his book 
Breaking Into Print. Mr. Bond was for seven 
years a member of the faculty of the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University, noted among 
students for his revealing analyses of writing 
technique. This trait is illustrated in his preface 
to Breaking Into Print wherein he states “Many 
people want to write . . . when they actually come 
to set this material down in words, they often fail 

. . they lack the technical knowledge required. 
They find themselves unable to arrange the in- 
formation, to illustrate their facts, or to build up 
their stories. Breaking Into Print supplies these 
needed hints . . . makes clear the principles under- 
lying the construction of ‘copy.’” School people 
who are faced with requests to write articles and 
speeches will find an effective guide to clarity of 
statement in Mr. Bond’s book. 

GV. A 


Fundamentals of Teaching, by G. W. REa- 
GAN. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1932, 554 pages. 

This book aims to acquaint prospective teachers 

with (1) the nature and meaning of teaching; (2) 
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the major problems encountered in the classroom; 
and (3) the various instructional problems that 
superior teachers have found to be efficacious. It 
is a very usable and helpful text for beginning and 
unexperienced teachers. 


Training and Growth in the Development of 
Children, A Study of the Relative Influ- 
ence of Learning and Maturation, by 
ARTHUR T. Jersitp. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1932, ix+73 pages. 


“If it is possible to render a child superior to 
others by giving special opportunities to him alone, 
it would appear that individual differences in ability 
may be influenced significantly by early environ- 
ment. If, on the other hand, those from whom this 
early training is withheld score quite as high when 
tested at a later stage of growth, it would appear 
that the development of capacity depends to a large 
extent upon native inborn factors.” 

This investigation was designed to study the 
effect of special training. Two mental, four motor, 
and two musical performances were chosen for in- 
vestigation. The equivalent group method of ex- 
perimentation was used. Each experiment included 
the following steps: (1) initial tests; (2) segrega- 
tion of children into two equivalent groups, prac- 
tice and control; (3) specific training devoted to 
the practice group for several months while the 
controls received no practice; (4) retests of both 
groups at the end of the period of training; (5) 
retests again several months after training had 
come to an end. 

The performances employed included tests of 
tapping, strength of grip, strength of back, vital 
capacity, ability to produce intervals. More than 
200 subjects ranging from two to eleven, and a 
few adults took part in the experiment. 

The conclusions concerning training in singing 
are to the effect that training which prompts the 
child to use his ability to broaden his repertory 
of achievements may produce substantial results. 
“The child who receives training may achieve a 
range of skill which he would not normally acquire 
until a later time if left to develop at his own pace. 
In so far as training forestalls the development of 
habits which might interfere with the development 
of skill at a later time, the child will obtain an en- 
during advaatage from training at an early age.” 

The experiments with other kinds of training 
yielded contrasting results: “Training alone can- 
not accomplish the increase in capacity which 
normally comes with added maturity. Children 
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Ready Soon! 


GENERAL 
SCIENCE 


Charles H. Lake 


Superintendent of Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Louis E. Welton 


Assistant Principal, John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


H. P. Harley 


Head of the Science Department, Fairmount 
Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The authors of this new General Science text- 
book recognize the necessity of raising scientific 
study from the level of mechanical memoriza- 
tion to the level of scientific experimentation 
and reflective thinking. Throughout the text, in- 
dividual problems are presented in such a way 
as to arouse the interest of the student and 
stimulate in him a desire to learn. He is then 
led by experimentation to draw his own con- 
clusions about the question involved. Finally, 
the text clarifies and expands the student’s 
knowledge of the problem by clear, concise, in- 
formative material. Carefully framed testing ma- 
terial insures student-mastery of each problem. 


Special emphasis has been placed on the under- 
lying principles of science. . . . Each problem is 
linked with related material to insure unified 
knowledge. .. . The material is organized into 
units which form natural divisions of the sub- 
ject matter to be presented. In addition, the 
text draws comparisons between related topics 
in different units, thus weaving the units into an 
integral whole. Project material and thoroughly 
up-to-date book lists lead the student to con- 
tinue his scientific training. Well-chosen illus- 
trations supplement the text material. 


The field of scientific discovery is expanding so 
rapidly that our boys and girls need a thorough- 
ly modern and up-to-the-minute treatment such 
as this new book offers. Write to our nearest 
office for complete information. 





SILVER-BURDETT 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 





differ as a result of growth alone. . . . Equal op- 
portunity for self-improvement through practice 
does not produce equal ability; the benefits 
achieved by practice are relative to the child’s 
initial capacity. There are individual differences in 
ability to profit by training. . . . Special training 
enables the child to increase his proficiency and to 
make full use of his powers within the limits of 
his ability.” 
J. C.D. 


Vocational Guidance: Principles and Prac- 
tice. Report of the Subcommittee on Vo- 
cational Guidance, White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection. New 
York: The Century Company, 1932, 
xxiii +396 pages, $3.00. 


This volume presents the results of the most 
comprehensive study so far made of the status and 
trends of vocational guidance in the United States, 
Included in the report are treatments of “the in- 
dividual, counseling, scholarship, occupational 
studies, placement, curriculum guidance, individual 
opportunities for training, and special problems, 
such as those of the Negro and the Indian.” 

The 80-page appendix contains valuable forms, 
record cards, study outlines, and other material 
now in successful use. There is also a very compre- 
hensive bibliography. 

P. W. LC. 


The Social Composition of the Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, by Fioyp 
Jorpan. Nashville: George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 1933, 101 pages. 


Apparently pupils coming from homes with bath- 
rooms have over ten times as satisfactory chances 
of finishing high schools in the southern States 
as pupils from homes without this convenience. 
And if they come from homes with six to ten rooms 
there seems to be little chance of failure. 

Dr. Jordan has analyzed the social and economic 
status of the pupils in these schools and any one 
who believes that in America, at least in the south- 
ern States, a democratic high school has developed 
is sure to be disillusioned if he reads this analysis. 

The pupils, the parents, the homes, the stability 
of the secondary-school population—all are con- 
sidered and reported upon fully in this interesting 
volume. It is worthy of an hour of any one’s time. 

F. E. L. 
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Change of Dates 


Junior-High-School Conference 


Note for your calendar 

The Tenth Annual Junior-High-School 
Conference under the auspices of the School 
of Education of New York University will 
be held on Friday evening and Saturday 
morning, April 13 and 14. The dates former- 
ly announced—April 6 and 7—have been 
changed for the convenience of a large num- 
ber of teachers whose Easter vacation plans 
conflicted with the earlier dates. 


Friday evening session 

Postponing the conference one week has 
made it possible to combine the Friday 
evening session of the Junior-High-School 
Conference with the Friday evening session 
of the Spring Conference of the Eastern- 
States Association of Professional Schools 
for Teachers. The combined groups will 
hold a banquet meeting at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, April 13, at 6.30 p.m. A short but 
unusual program of addresses will conclude 
the banquet meeting, following which there 
will be an informal dance in the roof garden 
of the hotel. Tickets for the banquet and 


dance will cost $2.75, including tip. The bal- 
cony of the banquet hall will be open with- 
out charge to all who wish to come only for 
the speeches. Admission to the dance, for 
those who do not attend the bargquet, will 
be one dollar, payable at the door. 

Reservations for the banquet may be ob- 
tained until April 10 by sending checks to 
Miss Lillian O’Neill, Secretz.ry, Tenth An- 
nual Junior-High-School Conference, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York City. 


Saturday morning session 


The Saturday morning program of the 
Tenth Annual Junior-High-School Confer- 
ence will be held in the new Education 
Building at New York University, Washing- 
ton Square. The general session, beginning 
at nine o’clock, will be followed by group 
meetings scheduled to run until shortly after 
twelve o'clock. 

The general theme of the Conference will 
be “The Teacher as a Person in the New 
Era.” The complete program will be printed 
for distribution soon. 








COMING ... 


“Curriculum Trends and Problems in 
the Small High School” by Dr. 
EMERY N. FErRrIss, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

“High School Classroom Procedures” 
by Dr. H. H. VAN CoTT, Supervisor 
of Junior High Schools, New York 
State Department of Education. 








in the Ap 
THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
R. EMERSON LANGFiTT, New York University—Chairman 


These articles and many others will make the April Clearing House an issue you will 
be pleased you ordered. Watch for your copy. | 


ril issue 


“The Small High School Curriculum 
Adapted to Pupil and Community 
Needs” by Dr. GEorGE R. Car- 
ROTHERS, University of Michigan. 


“A Curriculum for the Three-Teacher, 
Six-year High School’’ by Dr. K. O. 
Broaby, University of Nebraska. 
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